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Chronicle 


Home News.—The end of the summer saw the at- 
tention of the country completely absorbed in the political 


campaign. The last of the notification ceremonies took 
place on August 30, at Hot Springs, 
Politics Ark., when Senator Robinson was 


notified by Claude Bowers of his choice 
as Vice-Presidential nominee, and responded in a speech 
in which he dealt principally on the farm-relief problem 
and on Prohibition. His stand on the latter point was 
looked upon as a guide for those Southern “ drys” who 
are supporting Smith. Mr. Robinson thereupon immedi- 
ately began a widespread tour through the South. During 
his speech at Dallas, Tex., he interrupted himself to 
speak sharply on the whispering campaign against Smith. 
He thus announced the policy of the Democrats to bring 
out into the open all of the half-secret attacks being 
made on Governor Smith’s personal record. What was 
considered by some to be an important development was 
a letter from William Randolph Hearst in Paris to the 
Brooklyn Eagle, in which he announced his hostility to 
Smith, which dates from the time when the latter elimi- 
nated him as a factor in New York politics. The primary 
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Hoover, received a minority of the votes, since Governor 
Zimmerman was also running. The election in Maine 
was expected to result in a Republican victory as usual, 
the main interest being in the size of the majority, which 
is popularly supposed to indicate the result of the elec- 
tions in November. Senator Curtis carried on a speaking 
campaign in New England, in which he principally em- 
phasized the tariff, announcing that his party was in 
favor of still higher rates. Some resistance to him was 
expected, since the high wool schedules have practically 
crippled the textile industry there. 


Albania.—Amid general rejoicing the Kingdom of 
Albania was established on September 1, and President 
Zogu elevated to the dignity of “ King of the Albanians.” 
Celebrations to mark the change of 
Government continued all week, and 
national good will was enhanced by a 
royal proclamation liberating some 2,000 prisoners, 
ordering bonuses of a month’s salary for all State em- 
ployes, and promoting six colonels to generalships. 

Foreign diplomats were a bit slow in officially recog- 
nizing the change. The first Power to do so was Italy, 
which sent its Minister to Tirano to congratulate the 
new King in the name of Victor Em- 
manuel and Premier Mussolini. Later 
the Greek legation formally notified the 
Albanian Government that Athens had given de jure 
recognition to the monarchy. Hungary also announced 
recognition of the new kingdom. 

Opposition was expressed in some quarters, particu- 
larly in the Jugoslav press, to the title of the new 
monarch, “ King of the Albanians,” though it was ex- 
plained in Tirana that the title was 
meant to indicate that the throne had 
not been inherited but bestowed by the 
Albanians, and that in the assumption of this title the 
example of other Balkan peoples whose sovereigns are 
called not king of a country but of a nation, was followed. 
Thus in Jugoslavia Alexander is called “King of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes” and in Bulgaria the ruler 
is officially designated the “Czar of the Bulgarian 
People.” In an interview with Associated Press corre- 
spondents the new King emphasized that the change of 
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Government was made to conform to the history and 
psychology of the people. He expressed an intention to 
adhere to the Kellogg treaty and promised that his Gov- 
ernment would be loyal to the League of Nations. 


Australia —More than 50,000 visitors from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and foreign countries were estimated 
as having been present at the Twenty-ninth International 
Eucharistic Congress held at Sydney, 
New South Wales, September 5 to 9. 
Among these were many prelates from 
the United States, and a considerable number of Ameri- 
can priests and layfolk. The week of the Congress was 
ushered in on September 2, by the dedicatory exercises 
of the new St. Mary’s Cathedral. This spacicus Gothic 
building occupies the site of one of the earliest Catholic 
church establishments in Australia. It cost upwards of 
$3,000,000 and the glory of its final completion is due to 
Archbishop Kelly. Cardinal Cerretti presided at the 
ceremonies of dedication and the opening of the main 
floor for sacred services. 
Francisco, preached an eloquent sermon on the occasion. 
T. R. Davin, the Premier of New South Wales, a promi- 
nent Methodist, spoke from the pulpit and welcomed the 
Cardinal Legate and the visitors to the Province. On 
Sunday began the triduum in preparation for the opening 
of the Congress. The day following, September 3, a 
reception was tendered Cardinal Cerretti in the Town 
Hall. About 10,000 people filed by His Eminence, who 
is well known in Australia, having been Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the Commonwealth from 1914 to 1917. On 
Wednesday afternoon, the Congress was formally de- 
clared opened by Bishop Heylen, of Namur, President 
of the Permanent Congress Committee. The Mass on 
that day was celebrated by the Cardinal Legate in the 
presence of about 120 Archbishops and Bishops and a 
large gathering of the clergy of varying ranks and promi- 
nent laymen. Following the official opening, the various 
general and sectional meetings were held, and addresses 
were delivered in diverse languages. On September 6, 
at night, Solemn Benediction was given at the Sydney 
Show Grounds. As at the similar ceremony in Chicago, 
all the electric lights were turned off and the worshipers 
held lighted candles. The Congress closed on Sunday, 
September 9, in a brilliant climax of a harbor pageant 
and a procession of the Blessed Sacrament through the 


streets of the city. 
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Brazil—The recent concession to the Warsaw 
Colonization Company of 70,000 acres of choice lands 
along the river Duce will soon undergo a preliminary 
Other grants of the company 


iia itaciaeen survey. 
Colonization : ; ae 

and in the Amazon district mount up to 
Bailding 20,000,000 acres. The latest acquisition 


is at Espirito Santo, the center of a rapidly developing 
territory. Over 1,000 Polish settlers are expected soon 
to occupy these plantations which are especially suited to 
the culture of coffee. The skyscraper boom at Rio de 
Janeiro received an effective setback when Alfred Agache, 
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the French city planner in the service of the municipality, 
ruled against all structures over sixteen stories high. He 
also reduced the height of apartments. Great opposition 
was raised to his beautification schemes owing to the 
decrease resulting in the importation of materials. 


Ecuador.— Sporadic revolutionary uprising were rig- 
orously dealt with by the Government forces during 
the past two weeks. The provinces of Bolivar and Los 
Rios, which were the center of agita- 
tion, were quiet and President Ayora 
was conceded to have the situation well 
in hand. His opponents of the Liberal party were espe- 
cially active during the whole summer but the United 
States recently recognized his Government. The Cabinet 
had under consideration a budget revision to provide for 
the improvements during the coming fiscal year. 


Rebels 
Quelled 


France.—On September 1, Premier Poincaré enter- 
tained his Ministers at his country home. All but one 
were in attendance, M. Albert Sarraut being detained by 
a railroad accident. The affair was 
meant to celebrate the Premier’s sixty- 
eighth birthday, which occurred on 
August 20, and the second year of the completion of his 
ministry, July 23. The celébration had been deferred so 
that all the Ministers could be present, and Foreign 
Minister Briand held up his Geneva trip on that account. 
It was reported that the utmost cordiality and good will 
prevailed at the festivities. After luncheon a_ business 
meeting of the Cabinet was held. 

A sad aftermath of Premier Poincaré’s birthday party 
was the accidental killing the following day in an air 
accident, near Toul, of Maurice Bokanowski, Minister of 

Commerce and Aviation, brilliant lawyer 
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Air 
Minister and orator, and one of the Premier’s 
Killed ablest lieutenants in his Cabinet. He 


and four companions were burned to death in their plane 
within five minutes after taking off. His death occasioned 
national grief, and the entire Cabinet attended his ob- 
sequies. It was rumored that one result of the accident 
would be to divorce the aviation portfolio from the De- 
partment of Commerce which now handles it. In this 
event it was rumored that Louis Rollin, Parisian Deputy 
and head of the Committee of Commerce of the Chamber 
of Deputies, would probably succeed M. Bokanowski, 
while Laurent Eynac, former Under Secretary for Air 
in the Commerce Department, would be appointed to 
the Air portfolio. 


Germany.—September 1, marked the beginning of 
the first year in which Germany will be called upon to pay 
the creditor nations a standard annuity of 2,500,000,000 
marks. With the completion of the 
four-year period of so-called probation, 
which elapsed without apparent menace 
to Germany’s economy or the Reich’s currency, Germany 
had made total payments in progressive annual levies of 
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5,470,000,000 marks, not including the gold payments 
made to France, Great Britain and Belgium, prior to the 
adoption of the Dawes plan. S. Parker Gilbert, the Agent 
General for Reparations Payments, announced that dur- 
ing the fourth year of the experts’ plan, Germany had 
made all payments fully and punctually as they became 
due. But the present increase of more than forty per 
cent over last year’s payments has caused much anxiety 
about Germany’s ability to stand the added burden. 
German critics pointed out that reparations payments, 
since September 1, 1926, had chiefly been met through 
recourse to foreign loans, of which Germany had absorbed 
more than 10,000,000,000 marks during the last four 
years and the more pessimistic stressed the fear that un- 
less the practice of floating loans abroad is allowed to 
prevail the first standard annuity year would mark a 
dangerous crisis. The Agent General, however, was con- 
vinced that Germany could stand the additional strain 
but recommended that her ultimate reparations liability 
should be definitely determined before Germany could be 
finally said to be stable. 

Great excitement was caused in the financial world of 
Germany by the arrest of Hugo Stinnes, son of the late 
industrial magnate. Young Stinnes was charged with 
complicity in a plot to defraud the 
Government of millions through false 
registration of war bonds. His former 
secretary, who has been under arrest for a fortnight, ac- 
cused Stinnes of supplying him with money for the pur- 
chase of these bonds which were registered as “ old 
possessions ” for which the Government is authorized to 
pay a valorization premium of more than five times as 
much as for bonds purchased for speculative purposes. 
Since the plot was checked in its early stage only a charge 
of attempted fraud was registered. Stinnes declined the 
offer of a former French Socialist Deputy to have pro- 
ceedings stopped for $125,000. 


Stinnes 
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Greece.—Considerable alarm was felt throughout 
the nation by the spread of the dengue fever, which was 
first observed in the country some weeks ago, and whose 
victims were reported to have exceeded 
250,000. Premier Venizelos was him- 
self stricken, but despite his years no 
anxiety about his general condition was felt. During 
August the disease accounted for one-third of the deaths 
in Athens alone. Of the total mortality of 1,268 there 
for the month, the fever was held responsible for 413 
deaths. The ratio was almost as great in the Péraeus 
where dengue caused 176 deaths out of a total of 592 
cases. Nine thousand were said to be ill at Saloniki. 
Despite frontier quarantine the epidemic was said to be 
penetrating Jugoslavia and Macedonia. The disease, a 
sudden and short fever characteristic of hot climates, is 
infectious, and betrays itself chiefly by swelling and pains 
in the joints and by eruptions. The Government accepted 
an offer of scientific and financial assistance from the 
United States to aid toward terminating the epidemic 
which was devastating the country. 
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Holland.—The Church in Holland suffered a great 
loss in the death of the Rt. Rev. Alphonse M. Ariens, a 
zealous priest, a champion of labor, an apostle of temper- 
ance, and a promoter of the movement 


Death 
of | Msgr. for native priests in pagan lands. Msgr. 
Ariens Ariens was born April 26, 1860, and 


was ordained to the priesthood in 1882. After receiving 
his doctorate at the Minerva, Rome, he started his zealous 
career as a curate in the factory-town of Enschede, 
Overyssel. He was the founder of the Catholic social 
movement in Holland, which protected the Dutch Catholic 
workers from the rapacity of their employers and the 
tyranny of Socialism. During a textile-workers’ strike 
in Enchede, at the risk of his own life, he effected a 
peaceful settlement. When he left the city in 1901, to 
assume charge of the parish of Steenderen, it was dis- 
covered that he had dispensed to the poor a fortune left 
him by his father. The Church recompensed his work 
and worth with a prelature; his Queen with a Knight- 
hood; the people with their love and devotion, Holland 
thus suffered a great loss. 


Italy.—Considerable political interest attached to 
the arrest on August 30, of General Cesare Rossi at 
Campione, and the appointment subsequently of a special 

tribunal to court-martial him on the 


General - > 
Rossi ground of attempting to undermine and 
Arrested subvert the present regime in Italy. It 


will be recalled that General Rossi was a former Min- 
ister in the Mussolini Cabinet, and at one time a leading 
Fascist. After a long and close friendship between him- 
self and Premier Mussolini, a break in their relations 
followed consequent on the assassination of Dr. Giacomo 
Matteotti, a Socialist member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
General Rossi was arrested for complicity in the crime 
and in turn charged the Premier with responsibility for 
it. After nearly two years in prison he was personally 
cleared, but on the eve of the trial of others accused for 
the crime, he fled the country and has since remained in 
exile, a powerful leader of anti-Fascist factions outside 
of Italy. If convicted he can be sentenced to as many as 
thirty years’ penal servitude, for having committed acts 
abroad damaging to the Italian State. 


Jugoslavia—The intent of the Government to 
maintain its non-responsibility for the assassination of 
M. Raditch and his associates was seen in the binding 
over, on Sept. 3, of Deputies Luno Jo- 
vanovitch and Toma Popovitch for trial 
on the charge of being moral instigators 
of the murder committed by Punica Ratitch, who actually 
did the firing. The election of M. Marinkovitch as 
Chairman of the Sixth Committee of the League of 
Nations Assembly was interpreted as a mark of confi- 
dence in the Jugoslav Government by the Great Powers. 
On the other hand, at the conclusion of the second day’s 
session of the Croatian Peasants’ party, a resolution was 
adopted of non-participation in any Government demon- 
strations or celebrations. 
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Mexico.—On the opening of Congress, President 
Calles made an important speech, both from a personal 
and national point of view. With regard to himself, he 
Opening solemnly promised the country and the 
of world that he would on no account be 
Congress a candidate for re-election, either now 
or at any future time. He also declared for a new era 
in Mexican politics, putting an end to the one-party system 
hitherto in vogue and allowing free expression of political 
opinion and action to Conservatives and Catholics. This 
utterance was everywhere held as most statesmanlike and 
was reliably attributed to the influence of Ambassador 
Morrow. Meanwhile, Mr. Morrow was engaged in a 
series of tours through the various States of the Republic, 
both for the purpose of study and of gaining good will 
for the United States. All of the military chiefs had 
been called to Mexico City for the opening of Congress, 
and at a meeting it was declared that they had accepted 
the Calles dictum of putting an end to rule by military 
dictator, and in the same breath announced themselves for 
the candidacy of General Perez Trevino. A memorial 
was presented to Congress along the lines of a recent 
statement of Bishop de la Mora, who declared that re- 
ligious peace was possible only on condition of an actual 
amendment to the Constitution taking out of it all the 
anti-religious legislation. It was not known what re- 
ception this memorial would receive. The investigation 
into the murder of Obregon dragged along. Mother Con- 
cepcion was confronted with her accusers, three young 
Catholic people, and on this occasion they all withdrew 
their previous statements that she had been the responsible 
party. The attacks on Calles in the Osservatore Romano 
still continued, but apparently no attention was paid to 
them by the President. Mr. Morrow did not escape from 
these attacks. The situation was not expected to be clear 
until the Congress had decided upon a new President. 


Panama.—Elaborate military ceremonies marked 
the departure of Brig. Gen. Meriwether Walker at the 
end of his four-year term as Governor of the Panama 


aieinal Canal. He was appointed by Presi- 
Walker dent Collidge in October 1924. General 
Leaves Walker and his family left Colon on the 


cruiser Denver for Norfolk. Thence they will go to 
Washington where the General will report on the budget 
needed for the canal for the next year. Before leaving 
he expressed his satisfaction at the manner in which the 
canal and the engineering organization planned to operate 
it has functioned for the past fifteen years. Colonel Harry 
Burgess is acting Governor. 


Russia.—France’s invitation to adheve to the Kel- 
logg-Briand treaty outlawing war was accepted on August 
31 by Russia, but only after extensive and severe criticism. 
Objection was made to the “lack of 
any obligations for disarmament ... the 
insufficiency and indefiniteness of the 
formula itself . . . and the existence of several reserva- 
tions...” The treaty should include as unpeaceful even 
the refusal to re-establish normal diplomatic relations be- 
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tween peoples. “ Wars” should include blockade, occupa- 
tion of foreign ports, etc. Nevertheless, for the sake of 
advancing the cause of disarmament, the Soviet Govern- 


ment accepted the pact. 


League of Nations.—At the opening debates of the 
Council on August 30, the demand of Costa Rica for 
an interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine was discussed. 
The Colombian jurist, Antonio José 
Restrepo, stated that, while the Doctrine 
had been beneficial in the past, things 
had “changed,” and it had now become “an arbitrary 
principle.” In its reply to the request, the Council stated 
that the interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, as a 
regional agreement, would have to be left to the States 
concerned. The Council maintained, however, that the 
force of Article XXI is unimpaired, that the Covenant 
does not nullify the Monroe Doctrine nor vice-versa. The 
reply was reported to have been satisfactory to Costa 
Rica. 

Delay in advancing the cause of disarmament was a 
subject of reproach to the League Council by Osten 
Unden of Sweden. Unwillingness was shown to engage 
in any public discussion of the outlawry 
and of war. The Franco-British Naval Ac- 
Evacuation cord was warmly defended by Georges 
Leygues, the French Minister of Marine, in an interview 
granted by him to the editor of the Paris Matin, who 
stated that it was simply to permit progress to be made 
at the Geneva Disarmament Conference. He denied that 
it contained secret clauses, or sought to injure the Wash- 
ington Accord of 1921. The Franco-British Accord was 
said to be satisfactory to Japan; but was causing anxiety 
in Germany. The League Committee for the Manufac- 
ture of Arms was said to have reached a disagreement on 
the question of publicity for Government as well as 
private manufacture. At a meeting with M. Briand on 
September 5, Chancellor Miiller, of Germany, stated that 
he would formally ask for a reopening of negotiations for 
complete evacuation of the Rhineland. Germany was 
ready to offer concessions, but insisted that the matter 
of reparations be kept distinct from the international debt 


situation. 
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How an early Indian missionary erected a 
crucifix and kept tornadoes away from Daven- 
port, Iowa, will be the interesting tale told next 
week by John B. Code, in his article “The Cruci- 
fix of the Tornadoes.” 

G. K. Chesterton is most interesting when he is 
demolishing folly and ignorance. Next week, in 
his paradoxical style, he will discourse on “ The 
Protestant Superstition.” Dean Inge will receive 
some of the compliments. 

Many Americans have a vague idea of the aid 
that Catholics rendered to the American Colonies 
in the Revolution. Next week, Elizabeth Kite, 
author of “Beaumarchais and the War of Ameri- 
can Independence,” will recount the story in some 


detail. 
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Mr. Hoover’s Opportunity 


N his speech of acceptance Mr. Herbert Hoover spoke 

quite plainly his condemnation of religious bigotry. 
“ By blood and conviction I stand for religious tolerance 
both in act and spirit. The glory of our American ideals 
is the right of every man to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience.” 

No doubt these words were spoken with an eye on the 
present campaign. Mr. Hoover could have had no other 
reason for uttering them. He had never been accused 
of this particular form of bitterness and hatred, and his 
whole public career shows that it would be impossible 
for him to harbor so unworthy a policy. 

It is regrettable that some of Mr. Hoover’s supporters 
do not share his sentiments. If we protest against their 
deliberate attempts to stir up bad feeling, particularly in 
those sections of the country in which Catholics are few, 
it is not because we have any particular interest in the 
election of Governor Smith. We have, however, much 
interest in good government, and an earnest desire that 
non-Catholics as well as Catholics be protected against 
men who in the sacred name of religion deliberately set 
themselves to the task of stirring up discord. They 
are not only disturbers of the peace. They are the spokes- 
men for unworthy practices which if not rebuked will 
soon shame “the glory of our American ideals.” 

There is no hiding this fact. If men who make it their 
life work to stir up discord among citizens living in peace 
and amity, are suffered to continue this conduct un- 
rebuked, the future can offer nothing but fratricidal 
strife. That any candidate for public office should solicit 
their aid is unthinkable. The candidate who declines to 
rebuke these sowers of discord when they demand that 
they be accepted as allies, can with difficulty dissociate 
himself from their evil principles and evil deeds. 

In a letter to Mr. Hoover, published in the New York 
Times for September 5, Mr. Henry C. Hansbrough asks 
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if Mr. Hoover is aware of the conduct of some of his 
constituents. He feels that his record as “a Republican 
for seventy years,” as a member of the Lower House for 
two, and of the Senate for eighteen years, together with 
his service for eight years as Republican National Com- 
mitteeman, entitles him to address the leader of his party. 
A “whispering campaign” directed against one of the 
candidates, on account of his religion, is in progress in 
Tennessee and in other States. “ There have been pub- 
lished for wide circulation,” he informs Mr. Hoover, 
“millions of copies of a newspaper supporting your can- 
didacy on the grounds that ‘a vote for Goverror Smith 
is a vote for the Pope.’ Its headlines refer to the Demo- 
cratic Party as ‘the Roman Catholic Clerical Party’ and 
emphasize that ‘ under the leadership of Governor Smith 
the Democrats have opened a drive to capture America 
for the Pope.’’” Mr. Hansbrough knows that this stuff 
is as distasteful to Mr. Hoover as it must be to every 
sensible man. “ Nevertheless,” he continues, “I regret 
to say you are its silent beneficiary. I ask you as a 
patriotic American no longer to remain silent.” 

We do not know what effect a rejoinder to this letter 
would have upon Mr. Hoover’s political fortunes, but we 
feel sure that Mr. Hoover does not care to seek political 
advantage through unworthy means. We trust, however, 
that he will not consider Mr. Hansbrough’s communica- 
tion as merely a political maneuver. It offers him an 
opportunity that is unique. 


The School for the Catholic Child 


LL who have worked with young people will sub- 

scribe to the statement made on another page of 
this Review by Mr. Patrick J. Shelly, probation officer 
of the New York Magistrates’ Courts, “ At the root of 
all delinquency is want of religious training.” 

Exact statistics are not at hand, but there are indica- 
tions which show that crime in this country is increas- 
ing at an alarming rate. Disregard for law, and, what 
is worse, disrespect for the principle of authority, have 
grown so common that their presence, even among the 
young, bids fair to become a distinctive trait in American 
life. Unless an effective check is placed upon these un- 
ruly forces, the worst fears will be realized. 

The most powerful weapon against social and moral 
disorder is the influence of religion. Whatever brings 
this influence to bear effectively upon the child in his 
formative years is a social agency that is not enly valua- 
ble but necessary. Teachers, social workers and jurists 
recognize this truth in their efforts to devise methods of 
giving the pupils of our public schools at least the rudi- 
ments of a religious education. 

With the rudiments no Catholic parent can be satis- 
fied. The Catholic system of education alone gives reli- 
gion its proper place in the school. Religion added to 
education may be tolerated when nothing better can be 
obtained, but it can never be approved. For the Catholic 
child only the Catholic school, with all that its training 
imparts, will suffice. 








The Foundation of Peace 


T is too soon, surely, to assess the results of the Peace 

Treaty signed last month at Paris. The immediate 
reactions are all that can be desired. Here and there in 
the United States, it is true, spokesmen of public opinion 
have asked, dubiously, hopefully, or in tones of disparage- 
ment, whether or not we are to be bound hand and foot 
by some giant of a World League of Nations. Are we, 
they inquire, to be enmeshed in a tangle of foreign al- 
liances which make war no more remote than it was be- 
fore the Treaty, but, rather, by raising a host of inter- 
national contacts, bring war nearer? 

Some of these queries are obviously prompted by the 
memory of old political and hotly partisan battles. What 
opinion the American people hold on the League of 
Nations, as it was proposed immediately after the World 
War, they have announced repeatedly by their votes. 
Maturer reflection, a changed state of international feel- 
ing, may, possibly, induce them to withdraw or modify 
their earlier position. In no case, however, need these 
partisan rumblings be taken too seriously. 

Putting aside immediate reactions which, on the whole, 
are favorable we hope that this Treaty may be the be- 
ginning of a series of international acts definitely designed 
to create a strong dislike of war as means of settling 
disputes. Unless that aversion takes so deep a root in 
the popular mind that it can control popular action, the 
appeal to armed force will continue to remain in favor. 
Can it be so rooted? 

To think that it cannot would spell the downfall of 
civilization. Civilized men long ago found out that to 
fly at one another’s throats is not the best method to ad- 
justing private differences. The results may be too cost- 
ly to both. Generally they add another to the existing 
differences. Experience alone would have taught them 
the wisdom and the profit of submitting disputes to an 
impartial tribunal. Reinforced by the power of religion 
and of the moral principles flowing from religion, ex- 
perience has established courts and boards of arbitration, 
not merely to adjust quarrels but to prevent them. 

While we think that nations can be brought to the 
same manner of thinking, we cannot encourage ourselves 
to believe that this desirable reform can be reached over- 
night. A vast field must be traversed before we can 
change the prevailing philosophy of huge armaments as 
the guarantee of peace and find that guarantee in disarm- 
ament. It is only in the frontier town that the “ well- 
heeled ” citizen alone secures respect. It should be pos- 
sible to establish international relations on a foundation 
somewhat more civilized than that of the wild frontier. 
We do not despair of doing it. 

But it cannot be accomplished if God and religion con- 
tinue to be considered negligible factors in national life. 
That is why it is to be regretted that so little of the lofty 
spirit which breathed through the appeals for interna- 
tional peace, made by Benedict XV and his successors, 
can be noted in the ambitions of the diplomats who signed 


at Paris. Even a diplomat should know that without 
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religion and morality neither national nor international 
peace can long be maintained. 


The Quality of Mercy 


CASE which attracted a degree of attention which 

would not have been given had not the culprit been 
a woman, was ended last week when New York’s former 
Secretary of State was sentenced to jail. After appro- 
priating thousands of dollars of the public’s money, “ she 
persistently endeavored to defeat the ends of justice,” 
said Judge Callaghan in imposing sentence, “and to carry 
out her purpose she was guilty not only of perjury but 
of subornation of perjury. It is apparent to all that 
there is not the slightest question of her guilt.” 

The detection of this former official’s thefts was largely 
due, it would appear, to the enmity of political rivals. 
While the motives of these persons were, to speak mildly, 
somewhat mixed, the punishment which has been imposed 
is wholly just. The case, however, has given a new im- 
petus to the never-ending discussion in our midst of 
crime and its punishment. In asking clemency, it was 
unfortunate that the plea of sex was urged by so many. 
It was an appeal that could never have imposed a duty 
upon the court, but it might, and apparently did, suggest 
mitigation. In the view of the court she was not a 
woman, but, necessarily, a convicted felon. 

More to the point, however, was the plea of counsel 
that his client had been sufficiently punished. In her de- 
clining years, after a life which, in the eyes of the public, 
had been blameless, she had been brought into the 
prisoner’s dock. She had lost her position as teacher and 
head of a department in one of our universities, and had 
been subjected to such mental and physical suffering 
that her health had been seriously impaired. In all prob- 
ability she had not many years to live, and she asked to 
be permitted to live them free from the disgrace of a 
term in prison. 

That such facts can rightly be considered by a court 
is beyond doubt. Yet the extent to which, in carrying 
out the requirements of statute, a court may take cogniz- 
ance of evils already suffered by the prisoner, is anything 
but certain. May a court which in inflicting punishment 
must not be swayed by personal motives, be turned to 
mercy by reasons which are purely personal to the 
prisoner ? 

The right of the State to punish for crime is un- 
doubted. But it is equally true that the State has no right 
to inflict a penalty that is unnecessary. If by a lesser 
punishment the ends of justice may be adequately se- 
cured, the State acts improperly in inflicting a punish- 
ment that is greater. The punishment must be such as 
to restore the balance of justice disturbed by the crime. 
It should serve notice that the State recognizes its duty 
to protect its own rights and the rights of every citizen. 
It need not, strictly speaking, be directed to the reform 
of the criminal. That is a consideration which can be 
left to other agencies, public or private. 

It is evident that no hard and fast rule can be laid 
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down. How far justice may be tempered with mercy, 
must be judged by the circumstances of the particular 
case. When, without compromising the essential ends 
of justice, the courts have recourse to milder measures 
and to agencies which have in view the reform of the 
offender, they are to be commended. It is altogether 
fitting that the judge who acts in the awful name of 
God’s justice should strive to reflect, when possible, His 
all-embracing mercy. 

It seems to us that in imposing a sentence of but thirty 
days, and at the same time, in declining to suspend it, 
Judge Callaghan has acted admirably. In itself the sen- 
tence is light. Taken in conjunction with the culprit’s 
unhappy plight, it is sufficient. Justice has been 
vindicated, wrong rebuked, and the authority of the State 
sustained. Others will take warning that they cannot 
defy the law and escape unscathed. 


Shortcuts to Reform 


HE news from Philadelphia is disturbing. Last 

week the Mayor summoned the police authorities 
into his august presence and gave them his directions. 
Of the 13,300 saloons and “ speakeasies ” flourishing in 
the City of Brotherly Love, all were to be closed at once. 
The figure cited is not guaranteed. It is but one of sev- 
eral, ranging from 12,000 to 15,000. More than eight 
years after the passage of the Volstead Act and similar 
State legislation the disorderly drinking place evidently 
constitutes a police problem of major proportions. 

That these saloons are to be closed does not disturb 
us. What is disturbing is that so many remain to be 
closed. 

Evidently the work of the late police head in that city, 
General Smedley Butler, was endowed with a singularly 
small degree of the quality of permanence. The public 
at large has probably forgotten the doughty General, but 
his was once a name to conjure with. Secured as a loan 
from the Federal Marine Corps, he at once became the 
pride and darling of the Prohibitionists, and the White 
Hope of all who did battle against the demon Rum. A 
man of singular honesty, he was likewise an official who 
believed with all his heart in the effectiveness of shortcut 
methods in social reform. In the Marine Corps, he had 
noted, the most hard-boiled of gobs had often been 
brought into the light of justice by a swift jab to the 
point of the jaw. In the Marine Corps, too, such deter- 
rents as warrants before arrest, writs of habeas corpus, 
trials by juries, and similar flings in the face of justice, 
were strictly bad form. He proposed to try marine law 
on the good and the not-so-good citizens of Philadelphia. 
Nearly every Monday, as it seems to us, he would an- 
nounce that every saloon and gaming house in the city 
would forthwith be closed, and he would follow his an- 
nouncement by appearing in person, but without legal 
legal warrants, to search and to sift, to close and to bar, 
and to throw the doers of unrighteousness into gaol. 
Unfortunately, however, as often as he turned his back, 
the seals were dissolved, the doors flew open, and the 
gaols were unable to contain their crew. Philadelphia had 
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almost as much excitement as it had experienced during 
the Revolution and the Molly Maguire troubles. It was 
the most vivid and colorful city on the continent. 

But not much later than a week after one of the Gen- 
eral’s reports that the city was finally eased of its male- 
factors, the Mayor presented the General with a hand- 
some revolver, and a letter which in polite terms con- 
veyed an impression that other climes and other lands 
were calling for the services of a shortcut reformer. The 
General refused the revolver, but accepted the invitation, 
and Philadelphia knew him no more. His present field 
of labor, we are informed, is China. 

We once ventured to suggest to General Butler that 
in this work of reform the longest way around is often 
the shortest way home. He received our suggestion with 
derision, and in language that cannot be reprinted in a 
magazine not restricted for perusal by Marines who are 
used to it. We thought and said that his methods were 
calculated to increase rather than to diminish the number 
of saloons. But we never dreamed how well he was 
working, or that he was preparing a city ready to wel- 
come, or at least to tolerate, 13,330 saloons, within two 
years after his departure. Speed and the battle axe may 
sometimes be useful in social reform. But the soft tongue 
of persuasion and the slow and orderly methods of the 
law are better. 


Light from the Mines 


BULLETIN issued by the National Catholic Wel- 

fare Conference reports a new form of contract 
offered for the Rocky Mountain Coal Co. by Miss Jose- 
phine Roche. The contract includes recognition of the 
union, higher wages, cooperation between the union and 
the company, and a wage differential. 

Certainly this contract marks a vast departure from 
the old methods which made every mining camp an im- 
minent field of war. The contrast with larger and older 
companies in the Eastern fields which pay.a starvation 
wage, and use the power of the courts to destroy the free 
union, is most refreshing. 

Yet the plan embodied in this contract should not be 
too quickly accepted as a solution of the problems of 
labor, even in the restricted field in which it is to be 
applied. Judging from the synopsis furnished in the 
Conference’s bulletin, the very detail of some clauses in 
the contract seems to invite differences. Possibly, how- 
ever, the tribunal which will adjust them may find in the 
satisfied majority its power to compel agreement. 

Should this criticism appear captious, it should be re- 
membered that labor has often been tricked by plans 
which, while stressing one or other of labor’s rights, 
tended to perpetuate conditions from which the worker 
should be encouraged to free himself. Thus, for in- 
stance, the contract makes no provision for ownership 
participation by the workers, but is based entirely on the 
wage system. No plan, surely, can be considered wholly 
desirable which does not effectively encourage methods 
leading to the wider distribution of wealth through 
ownership. 
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A Great Papal Physician and His Work 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


NE of the medical events of the past year here 
() in New York that attracted attention from the 

general public, was the purchase by the New York 
Academy of Medicine, the association of regular physi- 
cians of the city, of a collection of old medical books, 
most of them over 300 years old. The price paid for 
them, $185,000, made the purchase a first-page story in 
the newspapers. 

Most people would very probably be inclined to think 
that old medical books must have very little value, since 
modern scientific advance in medicine has put them com- 
pletely out of date. It is quite true that medical books 
which are thirty years old are, as a rule, not worth thirty 
cents, but many books that are still extant after 300 
years may become very valuable indeed. A copy of 
Harvey’s little book, his original description of the cir- 
culation of the blood, published just 300 years ago this 
year, would probably sell for over $1,000. A copy of the 
first medical book published in America, Dr. Francisco 
Bravo's “Opera Medicinalia,” printed in Mexico in 1570, 
would surely command even more than that. 

The chief treasure of the collection of books bought 
by the New York Academy of Medicine is a manuscript 
ot ‘“ The Great Surgery” of Guy de Chauliac. This is 
a beautiful example of fourteenth century hand-writing. 
The great London bookseller, Quaritch, declared that 
it is the finest English medical manuscript (it is a trans- 
lation from the original French) in existence. Our own 
well-known antiquarian bookseller, Voynich, declared that 
this item of the collection alone would probably command 
$25,000 if sold separately at auction. 

The work gives an excellent idea of the appreciation 
there must have been for its writer, since the scribe was 
willing to devote so much time and labor as well as 
genuine artistic skill in the task. Only that Guy 
de Chauliac was a distinguished man whose work was 
epoch-making in the history of surgery, the ancient copy- 
ist would not have chosen it for labored reproduction nor 
would the modern booksellers be so lavish of praise. 

The exhibition of this manuscript should call American 
attention to an extremely interesting man who, though 
he lived most of his life before the middle of the four- 
teenth century, impressed himself deeply not only on the 
medicine and surgery of his day but on the medical and 
surgical practice of several centuries after his time. He 
has been hailed as the father of French surgery. As 
French surgery continued down to the Franco-Prussian 
War to be the world leader in this specialty, it is com- 
paratively easy for us to understand that the putative 
father of this great surgical tradition must be considered 
to have been net only one of the most distinguished char- 
acters in that later Middle Ages in which his life was 
passed, but one of the outstanding geniuses of all time. 

Guy de Chauliac was born about 1300 and died about 
1370, which makes him an older contemporary of Chaucer 





(1340-1400) but also a contemporary of Dante, all of 
whose Divine Comedy was written during Guy 
de Chauliac’s lifetime, as well as of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. This will place him in the scheme of things 
for those who like to know the period in which a man 
lives. With geniuses all around, it would have been more 
than a little surprising if genius had not manifested itself 
in medicine also. 

According to the best tradition that we have, Guy was 
born of poor parents and seems to have attracted the 
attention of his parish priest down in Auvergne in France 
and through him received the opportunity for an educa- 
tion. He studied medicine at Toulouse, Montpellier and 
Paris, and then went down to Italy for graduate work, as 
practically everyone else did for seven centuries. In Italy 
he took a special course in anatomy ufider Bertruccio and 
tells how much valuable scientific knowledge he derived 
from that distinguished master. 

There is a Protestant tradition which it is quite impos- 
sible to eliminate from the minds of a great many edu- 
cated people, according to which Pope Boniface VIII at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century issued a bull for- 
bidding dissection and thus preventing the development 
of anatomy, but the Papal decree, which has often been 
published, forbade, not dissection, but the cutting-up and 
boiling of bodies so that they might be buried at a dis- 
tance. This hideous, and from a hygienic standpoint, 
dangerous, practice needed repression, but the decree did 
not interfere in the slightest degree with the development 
of anatomy. On the contrary, it is from just about the 
time of the issuance of the decree that the development 
of modern scientific anatomy through human dissection 
can be traced. 

Chauliac came back from his student years in Italy 
to take up teaching in various medical schools in France, 
and he was looked upon as one of the most learned men 
of his day. Garrison in his “ History of Medicine” 
terms him “the most distinguished authority on surgery 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth century,” and adds that he 
was a “ writer of rare learning endowed with a fine critical 
and historic sense and indeed the only medical historian 
of consequence between Celsus [who lived under the Em- 
peror Augustus] and Haller (1708-1777).” His greatest 
contribution to medical science and practice is his mag- 
nificent text book on surgery, the manuscript copy of 
which is now the most valuable treasure of our New York 
Academy of Medicine. 

This was the man whom the Avignon Popes, Clement 
VI, Innocent VI and Urban V, selected as their physician. 
He was also “commensal chaplain,” though we are not 
quite sure just what that term implied. Whether Guy 
de Chauliac was actually a priest or not is not clear. 
He was in minor orders and toward the end of his life he 
was the canon of a cathedral, though whether that means 
anything more than that he held the benefice of the 
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canonry, we are not sure. We are in the same position 
with regard to him as with regard to Copernicus, who 
two centuries later studied medicine and astronomy in 
Italy and at the end of his life was canon of the cathedral 
of Frauenberg and a great friend of his Bishop, Maurice 
Ferber, whom he helped to keep his diocese in the Church, 
when neighboring dioceses were falling away into 
Lutheranism. 

It is not surprising to find Guy de Chauliac selected as 
Papal physician, since there had been some very distin- 
guished men called to that dignity, and the tradition con- 
tinued for all the subsequent centuries down to our own. 
Succeeding Popes one after the other asked the most 
prominent members of the medical profession to accept 
the dignity of Papal physician. Among those who had 
preceded Guy de Chauliac in the office had been Ricardus 
Anglicus, also spoken of as Parisiensis, because he taught 
for a while at the University of Paris, and Taddeo 
Alderotti, one of the great physicians of the thirteenth 
century and a writer on a series of medical topics. 
Taddeo’s successor was scarcely of less distinction. This 
was Simon of Genoa, the physician to Pope Nicholas IV, 
to whom the practice of medicine ewes the clinical work- 
ing out of the dosage of opium and the removal of preju- 
dice with regard to the drug. Just about the turn of the 
century, Arnold of Villanova, usually considered the most 
distinguished living physician at the time, was summoned 
in consultation to the bedside of Pope Clement V at 
Avignon. Guy de Chauliac, then, was only a worthy fol- 
lower of great predecessors, and he was to have a series 
of successors quite worthy of them and him. 

The Popes continued to choose their medical attendants 
from among the most distinguished physicians and sur- 
geons of their time, and as a result there are probably a 
score of names, in the list of Papal physicians down the 
centuries, of men who were among the greatest con- 
tributors to medicine and surgery in their day. Among 
them are to be found such men as Realdo Colombo who 
discovered the circulation of the blood in the lungs; 
Eustachio, discoverer of the tube named after him; Cesal- 
pino, who wrote a detailed description of the circulation 
of the blood so that the Italians hail him as the discoverer 
of that phenomenon before Harvey; Varolius, after whom 
the pons Varolii, an important structure in the brain, is 
named; Malpighi, the first great anatomical microscopist 
or histologist, after whom more structures in the human 
body are named than any other because of his pioneer 
observations on them; Lancisi, the great clinician of his 
time; Morgagni, whom Virchow called the father of 
modern pathology, not to mention others prominent in 
their day but only second to these signally distinguished 
men in the history of medicine. 

The purchase by the New York Academy of Medicine 
of this manuscript ought to call the attention of American 
scholars to the list of Papal physicians of whom Guy 
de Chauliac is just one of the most distinguished. There 
is no list of names connected by any bond in the history 
of medicine equal to that of the Papal physicians, nor 
could any selection of distinguished professors from the 
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faculty of any medical school in Europe rival them. The 
Popes made it their business to pick out as their personal 
physician the medical scientist who was most distinguished 
in his day in France or in Italy. He was invited to 
the position and was very glad, as a rule, to accept it, 
since it carried with it a great deal of prestige, and indeed 
the dignity was looked upon as the special blue ribbon of 
the medical profession for some seven centuries. 

Even a little careful study devoted to the careers of 
the men whose names occur in the list of the Papal 
physicians would carry with it the complete contradiction 
of the charge so often made that the Church or the Popes 
have been opposed to science. On the contrary, they have 
encouraged and patronized science as they did art and 
education. A number of the Papal physicians were 
interested in other sciences besides medicine and surgery, 
and not a few of them wrote books on extra-medical 
topics. A history of the Papal physicians, originally 
written by Mandosio at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was extended and annotated by Marini at the end 
of the eighteenth, and published at Rome in 1784, under 
the title “ Degli Archiatri Pontifici.” This is a large 
two-volume work, and I think that I have the only copy 
there is in this country. At least there is none at the 
Academy of Medicine in New York nor at the Surgeon- 
General’s Library in Washington, nor is there any at 
Columbia University nor our own New York Public 
Library. Almost needless to say the work is extremely 
valuable for the history of the relations of the Church to 


science, because it is founded on valuable original 
documents. 
MUSIC 
White fingers poise above a string 
Breathlessly ; 
Descend, and through all spaces sing 
Deathlessly. 


The chord is struck, and in its fertile soil 

The melody is rooted and takes hold 

Of immortality. And like a bird 

That leaving first its hedge nest stretches forth 
New untried wings, and finding morning bright 
Soars, instinct-driven, high above the trees, 
The music rises and the heavens wait. 

The golden wings sweep upward and the boughs 
Bend with their passing, nor return again 

To quietness. The winds are strangely stirred 
And trembling; and the soul of him who plays 
Has risen to the heights where time extends 
Retaining hands, and space its boundaries 
Beyond distant remembering and forgetting. 


The closest moment of the soul to God 

Is now, conversing in this alien tongue 

To mortal life. The soul is counterpointed 

Singly, doubly, and transposed above 

The silent, fleshy walls . . . a deathless tone 

Held high, suspended o’er its resolution, 

Borne by the mystic shapes whose powers weave, 

And, weaving, draw a tapestry of song 

To clothe the earth with, in the wintry night 

Of desolation, and the sultry day 

Of passion stinging it with deathly flame. 
Norsert ENGELs. 
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Putting Our Schools in the News 


KENNETH R. MARLEY 


ERHAPS the ideal condition for all institutions of 
learning would be a complete emancipation from the 
necessity of publicity. For a stronger reason would this 
be true of Catholic schools whose pedigree of culture 
goes back to such remote times and includes so many 
famous seats of learning and illustrious scholars. One 
might expect that the quiet dignity so naturally associ- 
ated with academic halls would prove at once sufficiently 
attractive to sober-minded students and repellent of 
assertive and noisy display. However, in a day of uni- 
versal publicity such an expectation is not well grounded. 
Our schools must get “in the news.” Their activities 
must become known. The printed column furnishes a 
stimulation which institutions can no longer dispense 
with. Genuine publicity properly directed is a real boon. 
It has tonic effect on the students, their parents, and the 
faculty. The community likes to read about the educa- 
tional work of which it is the beneficiary and newspapers 
like to offset deeds of blood, gunplay and boodling with 
records of intellectual achievements and the pursuits of 
peace. After all, this is not strange. If newspapers are 
worth reading, certainly among the best sources of their 
news stories are the centers of education. Catholic 
schools cannot be behind others in furnishing their quota. 
Now at the beginning of the scholastic year it is advis- 
able to take a survey of the publicity field and make 
provision for the future. Of course the needs of schools 
differ. The frequency of appearance in the printed 
column varies greatly for the grade school, the high 
school, the college and the university. But preserving 
the gradation the need always exists. Interest in the 
institution and its affairs has to be preserved and in- 
creased, and one important way of doing this is by letting 
people know through the newspaper what is going on. 
As a rule the universities have paid experts to take care 
of this publicity. Smaller establishments experience more 
difficulty. A few suggestions may be of help to them. 
The first thing to remember is that newspapers exist 
for the purpose of printing news, not propaganda or free 
advertising. No city editor will on principle omit any 
news that is news, if it reaches his attention. No pub- 
licity director can rightly complain if his copy is over- 
looked, if he does not keep in mind this cardinal principle. 
The duty of the publicity force of a school or college 
is primarily to cad to the attention of the editor any 
legitimate piece of news that concerns its institution. 
Secondly, the preparation of this presentation of news 
is of the greatest importance. The reverend dean of a 
large woman’s college in the Middle West once com- 
plained to me about the failure of their news items to 
carry through into the newspapers. The causes of the 
trouble in this case were typical. First of all there was 
no organization in the school to gather, prepare and send 
out the news. Secondly, the stories sent out were not 
properly prepared. Thirdly, they were not sent to the 


right place. 
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Such an organization is not necessarily a large office 
force. One informed and active individual can get better 
results than a number of nominal ineffective groups. But 
the point to be insisted upon is that good publicity never 
results haphazard. It is planned and executed, and this 
well in advance. Someone must be responsible for all 
copy sent out. It should go under an official letterhead 
and carry the signature of the one in charge. Whoever 
directs this work must realize that his or hers is a job 
of prime importance. A press club consisting of two or 
three reporters and a brace of typists should assist the 
director. These helpers must be accurate, dependable 
and efficient. Their work should be given the remuner- 
ation of honor or tuition cuts it deserves. 

Let the press club keep a set of three books. A 
“Future Book” is a simple home-made device to note 
events in anticipation. By. it the director lives at least 
three weeks ahead of the present and thus delivers stories 
at the right time to the right individual. Matter that 
is not seasonal can be stored up against dull periods 
which otherwise clamp down on the institution’s pub- 
licity like a leaden lid. A “ Release and Publication 
Book,” also home-made, shows when a definite piece of 
news reaches its destination and what use has been made 
of it and the number of publications in which it appeared. 
Finally a “ Scrap Book” in which clippings are carefully 
preserved in chronological order forms the record of 
the publicity bureau and contains valuable history. 

The actual preparation of stories requires care and 
discrimination. It is a matter of viewpoint, and ulti- 
mately the viewpoint is that of the editor into whose 
hands the copy falls. If he judges the “stuff” useable 
for any of many reasons it gets through. Descriptions, 
settings, and useless details that clutter the straight 
presentation of facts ought to be eliminated. Often 
enough they have their place in feature pieces but not in 
the ordinary news item. In the first short paragraph 
tell the what, the where, the when, the why, the who, and 
the how, and then add details according to your own 
judgment. These can easily be cut at the editor’s dis- 
cretion. 

A short experience in this work will sharpen the sense 
of discerning between news and “not news.” There is 
such a thing as creating news. Frequently an old tome 
in the library, hidden and neglected, can by a little 
journalistic attention be made to bring the school a 
prominent little box story with perhaps a picture. The 
activities, discoveries and hobbies of faculty members 
furnish good material. A bit of local history may easily 
be linked up with the institution for a quarter column or 
so. Ingenious or precocious students always interest. 
Many surprises await the news seeker who is determined 
in the search. 

The copy should be carefully prepared and should 
require no editing as regards spelling, punctuation and 
paragraphing. This presentability is a big factor in the 
final success of a contribution. No headlines should be 
attempted as they are worse than useless and very irritat- 
ing. However, a large space should be left for such 
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heads. Double-spaced, neatly typed or mimeographed 
copy is at once essential and baiting for the rushed editor. 

Though the disposal of stories is really a very simple 
matter it frequently presents great difficulty to the un- 
initiated. Locally there are the daily papers and the 
diocesan weekly to be considered. Matter for the first 
should reach the city editor—not the editor—well in time 
for the issue to carry it. Anything directed to the editor 
of the diocesan paper receives proper attention. Board- 
ing schools would do well to send individual stories about 
students who are active in school affairs to the city—or 
in some cases the State—editor of the home town papers 
of such students. Results are generally sure and are 
gratifying to all parties. 

For State or national publication the publicity director 
should align himself with the great news-gathering 
agencies: the Associated Press, the United Press, the 
International News Service, and, for Catholics, the 
N. C. W. C. News Service. The former have an office 
somewhere in the vicinity, and all have representatives 
appointed to take eare of the educational field. These 
men are anxious to get school news and are very appre- 
ciative of co-operation. Their service is effectively 
courteous. To get in touch with them personally is to 
insure State or national distribution for a story according 
as it deserves. Furthermore it will carry the mark of 
the service, which is an added gain. The N. C. W. C., 
equally obliging and specializing in Catholic news, has 
its offices in Washington and representatives in all large 
cities. It should be noted that pictures have a high news 
value and are sought for by the agencies. Fairness de- 
mands at least simultaneous release of items to all parties 
concerned and a decided change of form in the story 
when sent to two or more services or papers. 

It is well always to remember that though news 
gathering and printing is a business, intense and highly 
organized, still it is transacted by humans. The school 
and the press-club head that keep this fact in mind are 
apt to succeed better with publicity than those who over- 
look it, even though they operate through highly paid 
Make friends with the city editors of the local 
Have them visit and 
Introduce 


agents. 
papers and with their reporters. 
become acquainted with your institution. 
them to prominent and active “old grads.” 

Too many people forget, when dealing with the press, 
the ordinary human amenities of courtesy and gratitude. 
Too often reporters are looked upon as officious indi- 
viduals whose occupation in life is to dig out news which 
everybody, even those who are to profit most from their 
work, seems to feel bound to keep hidden from them. 
This is certainly not fair on the part of schools. They 
can make it a safe rule that courtesies extended to repre- 
sentatives of the press will generally be repaid five-fold. 

A new era of prosperity might open on the publicity 
of a college or academy if the president or director would 
write an occasional note of thanks to the Inewspapers in 
return for numerous attentions received. , And what, I 
wonder, would be the reaction of the faithful editor of 
the diocesan weekly if after the grill of gettin out the 
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Christmas edition he should find on his desk some 
tangible token with a card of thanks for all the care taken 
of Villa Favilla’s interests during the year just declined? 
Be sure these editors do not expect remuneration and 
they share little in life’s exchanges of social amenities. 
Fear not that you will be accused of buying space or 
favors. Just feel satisfied that it is a comforting thing 
to treat a friend as a friend. You will be pleased to see 
the pages of the “ Scrap Book ” fill rapidly with clippings. 


Under the Southern Cross 


Tuomas O’Hacan 


O pass from a land, which, in its Northern reaches, 

touches the ice and snow of the Arctic regions to a 
land whose shores are ba*hed by the Antarctic currents 
is something of an experience in traveling, and involves 
a sea voyage of 5,860 miles, or nearly 6,000 miles from 
Toronto, Canada, to Buenos Aires, the Capital of the 
Argentine Republic. 

What a metamorphosis of flora and fauna this voyage 
reveals to the eye! It involves, too, crossing the equator, 
and, I was going to say, turning the heavens and its 
planets upside down. The sun, at noontide, is no longer 
sending its burning rays from its throne in the mid- 
heavens of the South; while Shelley’s “ timid maiden with 
white fire laden, whom mortals call the moon” rains 
down its inconstant beams, when it has passed from cres- 
cent to full-orbed, from the very summit of the mid- 
heavens. The bosom of the ocean, placid as a mirror, 
changes from emerald to inky blue. There is, too, a 
creeping silence in the winds, and our good ship seems 
to be neither ploughing the waves nor mounting the 
waves, but moving along “idle as a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.” 

The beginnings of Canadian and Argentine civilization 
are well-nigh coeval. The Spanish conquistador and the 
French explorer set out at about the same time from 
the ports of Spain and France. It was the thirst for 
discovery and zeal for the salvation of souls that beckoned 
them across the deep. History speaks of gold and silver 
and furs as their objectives and consuming passions; but 
it was rather the alluring stars of a New World, with its 
virgin bays and rivers, its strange and hazardous epics, 
its new breath of wild freedom and its yearning souls 
bowed in the piteous misery of pagan idolatry that stirred 
into action and enterprise mariner and priest, sailor and 
friar, as they spread their sails upon the deep and faced 
with their frail caravels the threatening storms of the 
Atlantic. 

Here, now in Argentina, with its River of Silver 
(La Plata), stands in splendor a Spanish city, Buenos 
Aires, which was founded by General Don Pedro de 
Mendoza, who, in the service of Charles V, came with 
fourteen ships and 2,000 soldiers. The date of its founda- 
tion, 1535, marks the setting out of Jacques Cartier, the 
hardy Malouin, on his voyage of discovery to Canada. 

‘ Now what impression does this splendid Latin-American 
city, with a population of two millions. and a half, make 
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upon the visitor? One assuredly of wonder. It is a city 
of wealth and elegance. It reveals a taste in its archi- 
tecture, its plazas, its great stores and even smallest shops, 
unsurpassed by any other city in America. Buenos Aires 
has an European soul. It has not been blended by tawdry 
trifles. It is real, it is substantial, and all is crowned 
with the artistic. - 

It has Catholic life and it feels this life in every limb. 
It honors its dead; it honors its heroes; it honors its 
saints. It was first designated by its founder, Santa 
Maria de Buenos Aires, from an ancient shrine in Anda- 
lusia. Its churches are many, and some of them are very 
beautiful. The Cathedral in Plaza Mayo is a noble 
structure, its beginning dating back to 1580. The con- 
struction of the present cathedral was begun in 1791. The 
cathedral contains in one of its chapels the superb tomb 
of the George Washington of Argentina, General San 
Martino. There seems to be a universal desire that a 
new cathedral should be built and the present one turned 
into a National Pantheon. 

Then there is the Church of St. Ignatius, which dates 
from 1722; the Church of St. Dominic from 1751; and 
the Church of St. Francis from 1731. The Church of 
Our Lady of Mercy was recently raised to the rank of a 
basilica. Its interior is very rich, but like the Cathedral 
of Toledo in Spain the weight of ornament seems almost 
overdone. A beau’.cul church, which is the center of 
activities for English-speaking Catholics, is the Church 
of the Holy Cross, largely designed and built by the late 
widely known Passionist, Father Fidelis (Kent Stone). 
A unique painting over the altar of St. Patrick represents 
the saint explaining the mystery of the Holy Trinity to 
King Laeghaire at Tara. 

In the racial and religious aspects of the Argentine and 
of Buenos Aires, there are some interesting and striking 
phenomena to be observed. In the dawn of Spanish rule 
and dominion in South America, Argentina counted for 
little, the center of Spanish colonial activity and power 
being Lima in Peru and Santiago in Chile. Today, 
however, Argentina is by far the most important of the 
South American Spanish Republics. Besides being the 
largest and most beautiful city in South America, Buenos 
Aires is the capital of a Republic whose imports equal 
those of all the other countries of South America 
together. 

Like the United States of the nineteenth century and 
Canada of today, Argentina has, during the past quarter 
of a century opened wide its arms and welcomed to its 
shores immigrants from well-nigh every country in 
Europe. It has not been a preserve for Nordics; for 
out of 11,000,000 inhabitants there are, at least in Buenos 
Aires and on the Pampas, 3,000,000 Italians. These are 
not found on the estancias or ranches, but on small farms ; 
and they have made good iff nearly every instance. 

The Italian in Argentina is like the Italian in every 
quarter of America, an excellent worker. Perhaps no 
other immigrant in America has done so much of the 
heavy and constructive work as this faithful and hard- 
laboring toiler from the banks of the Arno and the Tiber. 
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He is, too, a good representative of culture and intelli- 
gence. His clear and subtle mind ranges the intellectual 
fields ; and he is found arong legislators, members of the 
press, as well as representatives of the professions and 
commerce. 

The Irishman came to the Argentine three generations 
ago, and has written himself into the heroic history of 
the country. In many instances he has become an 
estanciero (rancher), and through time has grown very 
wealthy. While readily acquiring the Spanish tongue and 
often marrying into Spanish families, he has wonderfully 
preserved his Irish traditions; and what is more phenom- 
enal—his Irish brogue. Out on the estancias there has 
been no contamination; and he has grown to be a purer 
Celt, with a clearer Irish vision, perhaps, than if he had 
been living among Anglo-Irish on the banks of the Shan- 
non or the Liffey. Nowhere is the racial integrity of 
the Irishman more in evidence than here in the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

The Federal House of Congress, in Buenos Aires, is 
a very noble structure. The number of Senators is 30 
and the number of deputies is 158; and seeing that there 
are 11,000,000 inhabitants in Argentina it will be noted 
that the unit of representation in Argentina is greater 
than in Canada, which has 230 deputies representing 
10,000,000 inhabitants. The deputies and Senators are 
paid 1,500 pesos a month for the whole year or nearly 
$7,750 a year. There are eight ministers in the Cabinet, 
each receiving 2,400 pesos a month. The President of the 
Republic, who is elected as in France every six years, is 
paid 8,000 pesos a month with other perquisites. The 
Senators are elected for nine years and the deputies for 
four years. Many Irish and Italian names figure in the 
House and in the Cabinet. 

I have spoken of the beauty and stateliness of the 
House of Congress. In truth the architecture in evidence 
in Buenos Aires is quite superior to the general archi- 
tecture found in America. There is revealed in it a good 
deal of European taste. Both the French and the Italian 
minds are visible in the constructions. The architects 
have evidently not commercialized their dreams, as in 
some other countries. 

One word may be used descriptive of Buenos Aires— 
elegant. The whole city is planned, and keyed expen- 
sively—I was going to say luxuriously. I am not sure, 
however, that the average wage earned is in keeping with 
the expense of living. This may in time be adjusted; but 
it seems to me that Buenos Aires is no city for a poor 
man. It is too luxurious. Not long ago, the newly elected 
President of Paraguay visited the city. He got a splen- 
did reception; and the orderly behavior of the thousands 
who lined the streets to witness the reception and the 
courteous carriage and demeanor of those appointed to 
maintain order are worthy of the highest praise. Indeed 
one of the most distinguishing characteristics of the 
citizens of Buenos Aires is their courtesy, urbanity and 
friendly endeavor to serve your needs. The excitable 
Latin is not here. He may be temperamental but his 
kindness adjusts all. 
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Features of Australian Catholicism 


MicHaeEt D. Forrest, M. S. C. 


have been turned toward Aus‘ralia, where the 

twenty-ninth International Eucharistic Congress 
just took place in the presence of a multitude of Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Catholics and of distinguished 
representatives from many other countries. Australia is 
a far-flung continent and is, therefore comparatively 
rarely visited by pilgrims or tourists, at least in large 
numbers, from the other parts of the earth. Besides 
the question of distance and expense, such visitors would 
be inclined to ask themselves what shrines or monuments, 
what historical spots, what extraordinary scenes of beauty 
would be their recompense at the end of their voyage. 

Compared with the Old World, Australia has no na- 
tional shrines; compared with America, she has few 
points of any historical interest to the outside world. 
Her history, especially her religious history, is, indeed, 
very interesting even to the outsider. But it is not my 
purpose to attempt an account of the establishment and 
rapid growth of the Church in Australia. I shall limit 
myself to a description of a few of the characteristic 
features of Australian Catholicism. 

The Catholics of Australia are subject to the same un- 
just system of education that prevails in the United States. 
Although, like the American Catholics, they contribute 
their quota to the source from which public education is 
financed, they do not receive a penny in return toward the 
building, upkeep, or maintenance of their parish or sec- 
ondary schools despite the fact that in these schools the 
secular instruction imparted is at least equivalent to that 
which is given in the public schools. 

In this matter, however, Australian Catholics have con- 
stantly pursued a more militant policy than their Ame- 
rican brethren. Without expressing an opinion as to 
which people follows the more desirable or effective course 
of action, I may state that Australians are not so gentle 
or timid in criticizing or attacking the Administration, 
State or Federal. Catholic laymen and priests in Austra- 
lia, and especially prominent members of the Hierarchy, 
consistently address the State openly and severely, and 
demand, not as a favor, but as an act of simple justice, 
that the money they contribute in taxation for education 
be devoted to their own schools, or at least that the Gov- 
ernment return what is necessary for their maintenance. 

Still, humanly speaking, there seems little probability 
that the Government will harken to this protest against 
injustice. But the constant, public protest has had two 
very salutary effects: the non-Catholic public, put as it 
were on the defensive, has shown no desire, as in the 
States of Oregon and Michigan, to trespass further on 
the educational rights of Catholic citizens, while the Cath- 
olic conscience has been so trained and formed that Cath- 
olic parents in Australia regard it almost as treason to 
the Faith to send their children to a secular school where 
a Catholic school is available. 


A T the present time the eyes of the Catholic world 


The fact that, although Australian Catholics have thus 
to pay twice for the education of their children, there 
now exists in Australia more parish schools than par- 
ishes (which may seem a paradox) is surely a high tribute 
to the spirit of Catholicism that prevails in the young 
Southland. 

American Catholics enjoy one striking educational ad- 
vantage that is lacking in Australia—Catholic colleges 
empowered to grant the B. A. and similar degrees. In 
the United States a young man or young woman, after 
graduating from a secondary school or academy, may 
pursue still higher studies in a thoroughly Catholic atmos- 
phere until attaining the desired degree, whereas in Aus- 
tralia any Catholic student who emerges from high school, 
and who then desires to study for a degree, must attend 
a State university. Of course, special provision is made 
for those Catholic students who are following their 
studies at a university. I mean that the Church does all 
that can be done for them under the circumstances, but, 
after all, such care is but a poor substitute for the con- 
stant spiritual atmosphere and environment of the 
American Catholic college. I might remark, too, in pass- 
ing that the B. A. degree in Australia requires greater 
study and a more searching examination, and thus de- 
notes a higher intellectual attainment, than in the United 
States. Even American educationists complain of the 
facility with which that degree is gained, or granted, here 
in the United States, which, of course, is no reflection 
whatever on the ability of the students of this country. 

Those who have to deal with religious or educational 
matters in this great Republic realize that racial ques- 
tions are a great problem. A recent manifestation of 
racial consciousness in one section of the country in re- 
gard to the establishment of central high schools and the 
direction of certain matters in racial parishes is a striking 
illustration of this point. 

In Australia racial parishes and schools are practically 
unknown for practically the entire population is English- 
speaking, and eighty per cent of the Catholic people, who 
constitute twenty per cent of the national population, are 
Irish or of Irish origin. The Catholic Church in Austra- 
lia is, in fact, a part of the Catholic Church transplanted 
from the Emerald Isle to the Land of the Southern 
Cross. 

Nor has the spirit of the Faith suffered in being trans- 
planted. It is inevitable, humanly speaking, that in the 
circumstances surrounding the Irish Catholics who mi- 
grated to America and Australia there should be a certain 
leakage from the Church amongst them or their descend- 
ants, but what of the wondrous faith retained by the vast 
majority of those emigrants and passed on faithfully to 
most of their descendants? 

As the splendid Catholic people of America, springing 
from various Catholic peoples of Europe, have grad- 
ually evolved a distinct, though truly Catholic, type, so 
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the Catholic people of Australia, descending chiefly from 
Irish stock, have gradually stamped a characteristic im- 
press on the Catholicism they cherish so dearly. Speak- 
ing on this matter on the occasion of the Month’s Mind 
for the venerable Archbishop Carr, His Grace, Arch- 
bishop Mannix, said: ; 

Essential unity is the most striking attribute of the true Church. 
But with that unity there is also an endless variety. For the 
Church in each nation or country takes on, as it were, the form 
and color of the place, and the spirit and the genius of the 
people. And so different parts of the Church have each its own 
distinctions, its own good qualities and characteristics, which are 
not found, or are not so prominent, elsewhere. Australia, with 
Ireland’s faith, has got in large measure the best qualities of 
Ireland’s Catholic people. By their fruits we know them, and 
Catholic Australia has got a heritage of which we may be 


justly proud. 
Australian Catholics observe an absolute aloofness 


from their Protestant fellow-citizens in everything that 
pertains to a religious or quasi-religious function. Not 
only do they never participate in any kind of colorless 
united religious celebration, but they simply refuse to 
pray with Protestants, even though a common form of 
prayer would be used. Take, for example, the celebra- 
tion of Anzac Day. The various denominations unite in 
a purely civic function at which there is no “ invocation ” 
or “ benediction” and no singing of hymns; the Catholics 
then hold their own religious celebration in their own 
church or cathedral. ‘“ Invocations” at a civic gathering 
are unknown in Australia. In attending funerals of non- 
Catholic friends, many Australian Catholics go further 
than the Church requires—they do not enter the Protest- 
ant church, but simply take part in the funeral proces- 
sion to the cemetery, and then quietly withdraw before 
the religious ceremony begins at the graveside. In some 
States, too, they have succeeded, by their vigorous pro- 
tests, in keeping all “ Bible-reading,” with its sectarian 
connotation, out of the public schools. 

Amongst a certain section of Australian Protestants 
anti-Catholic bigotry is rampant. In fact, it is hard to 
decide whether Australian bigotry or its twin sister in 
American is more bitter, more unreasonable, more ig- 
norant, or more repulsive. The Church in Australia is 
attacked from pulpit and platform; it is slandered by 
means of vile periodicals and pamphlets; it is at times 
outraged in parliamentary speeches by men of Heflin’s 
caliber and mentality. 

Catholics, in turn, take up a militant defensive. Let- 
ters are frequently written to the secular press in refuta- 
tion of some slanderous attack made on the Church; the 
leaders of the Church are loud and emphatic in their 
denunciation of bigotry and intolerance; able Catholic 
editors produce excellent weekly papers in each State. 

Nor are Catholics content with taking up a defensive 
position. Catholic speakers—priests and laymen—have 
invaded the Sydney domain on Sunday afternoons and 
in that rendezvous of all classes have expounded Catholic 
doctrine and social questions and have invited objections 
and questions from the eager crowd. Besides, Catholic 
evidence lectures are regularly given in a public hall in 
a large center, and non-Catholics are cordially invited. 
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Although intense bigotry prevails in certain quarters 
in Australia, the majority of non-Catholic Australians is, 
I believe, fair-minded. In all civic, State, and national 
matters, the Catholics of Australia are, needless to say, 
willing and desirous to work in perfect harmony with 
their Protestant fellow-citizens, who have often placed 
on record their appreciation of the sterling citizenship 
and patriotism of the Catholic body. 

In referring to the militant spirit of the Church in 
Australia, I should mention that Catholics there make 
effective use of the weapon known as the “ indignation 
meeting.” When there is a flagrant grievance which can- 
not be adequately expressed through the columns of the 
secular press (because the secular journals are often un- 
willing to publish such matter), an “indignation meet- 
ing” is called. To this meeting, which is announced from 
all the Catholic pulpits and through the Catholic papers, 
prominent speakers, lay and clerical, are invited. Even 
fair-minded, fearless members of the State and Federal 
legislatures, Protestant as well as Catholic, are often 
willing to attend and speak. Special resolutions are for- 
mulated, and each speaker is assigned his part. The reso- 
lutions are then put to the meeting, carried with acclama- 
tion by the immense gathering, and directed to the right 
quarters. 

Without instituting any invidious comparison, I state, 
as a simple fact, that, if Australia stood in the same 
relation to Mexico as does the United States, such meet- 
ings of protest would long since have been held in every 
large center without the slightest fear of criticizing, em- 
barrassing, or antagonizing the national Administration. 

I have but touched on a few features of Australian Cath- 
olicism. Australians fully realize their own shortcomings, 
and are desirous of learning what is best in other nations. 
The Catholics of Australia naturally give their first and 
best love to their sunny homeland. But, deep down in 
their hearts is an ardent affection for Ireland and Amer- 
ica. On the motives which inspire that affection space 
does not allow me to enlarge. In Ireland they recognize 
the mother that brought forth the young Austral church, 
in Catholic America they recognize an elder member of 
their own family, whose stature and vigor they hope one 
day to attain. 

The Catholic Church in the far-flung Southland is, 
indeed, young in years, but, thanks to God’s gracious 
Providence, it has grown rapidly. 


THE CHOOSER 
High Priest, through Whom we all unvainly plead 
To knowing Sire Who grants our factual need, 
Pass not to Him the prayer we rashly pleaded 
If it were best that such be left unheeded. 


We simply ask, and even as Thou didst tell, 
Who knoweth not if it be ill or well; 

Thine, Lord Christ, the judging and the choosing 
And so, through Thee, the granting or refusing. 


Be ours the patient mood that never tires, 
Who plead through Filial Merit with the Sire’s; 
And may we learn that, left without the wanted, 
To us Thy greater, wiser boons are granted. 
Francis Carin, 
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Please Help “‘1e Teacher 
Pau L. BLAKELY, S.J. 
NTRUSTING their children to the Catholic school, 
Catholic parents obey a mandate of the natural, the 
Divine and the ecclesiastical law. 

They have made a good beginning. But they must 
bear in mind that it is only a beginning. 

The school and the teacher cannot do all that is required 
for the proper training of the child. Indeed the true 
function of the school is to aid parents, not to supplant 
them. For upon the parent, primarily, and not upon any 
school or teacher, rests the obligation to provide for the 
physical, mental, and religious welfare of the child. 

Experience adds to the evidence furnished by reason. 
The school and the teacher must be able to count upon 
the intelligent and sustained cooperation of the home. 
Otherwise, their best efforts are crippled. Not infre- 
quently, what the school endeavors to do for the child 
can be completely checked by the indifference or bad 
example of parents. 

As a teaching Sister of long and varied experience once 
remarked to me, many children would be far better cared 
for were they parentless. In a truly Catholic foster home, 
or in a Catholic institution, the influence brought to bear 
upon the orphaned child does not stop with the classroom. 
Environment reinforces it, so that by degrees it becomes 
part of the child’s life. Nothing that can hinder it is 
permitted, and all that fosters it is encouraged. 

But in some homes, regrettably, the whole atmosphere 
tends to weaken the effects of the Catholic school. I am 
not thinking of homes of poverty or even of want. In 
these the forces that mould character often find an ideal 
field. My reference is to homes, rich or poor, in which 
little effort or none at all is made to continue and 
strengthen the work of the school. 

With the child in a Catholic school, the need of formal 
instruction in religion at home will not be great. But 
what is always called for is that instruction in religion 
and morality which parents give by their lives. It is not 
easy to train children to habits of frankness and truth- 
fulness when the want of these habits is noted in the 
authorities at home. It is very difficult to impress upon 
a child the obligation of being present at the Holy Sacrifice 
on Sunday when parents freely absolve themselves from 
that duty. The most effective instruction in self-control 
that a child can receive is self-control in word and deed 
exemplified by father and mother. The best efforts of 
the most skilled teacher cannot equal it. 

As a rule, however, parents who are interested enough 
in religion to send their children to Catholic schools, real- 
ize the need of good example. They teach the child to 
pray and to receive the Sacraments regularly, by exempli- 
fying in their lives fidelity to these essential practices of 
religion. But even among these, some do not fully realize 
the necessity of cooperating with the school and the 
teacher in matters that are disciplinary and academic. 
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They think, apparently, that their duty is at an end when 
the child has been registered in the Catholic school. It 
is nearer the truth to say that then it begins. 

Everything at home should emphasize the importance 
of the school. The school should come first in the list 
of the child’s activities, and nothing should be permitted 
to interfere with it. Frequent absences are the bane of 
progress, and a habit of tardiness is almost as bad. To- 
gether, they form one of the chief causes of retardation. 
We like to think that there was a time when American 
boys and girls trudged through the snow two miles across 
the countryside to reach the little red school house. Many 
of them did. A gentleman in his middle ’fifties told me 
not long ago that he went to his first school with a number 
of the neighborhood children under convoy of two armed 
backwoodsmen. When the backwoodsmen could not go 
the children stayed at home. The road to school, being 
infested with bears, was deemed somewhat too dangerous. 
But today a brief Spring shower is enough to bar the 
progress of Junior to the school house three blocks away. 
A slight sniffle from little Mary suffices as a reason to 
keep the poor child at home. Within a few years Junior 
and little Mary are in the hands of a psychiatrist zealously 
seeking out some new cause of retardation, worthy of 
publication in a Jahrbuch. He can find the real cause 
spread on the records of tardiness and absenteeism. 

Some schools are still old fashioned enough to require 
home work. In this case, the decks should be cleared for 
action after the evening meal, and kept cleared. Social 
affairs and the radio are of comparatively small impor- 
tance, and the neighborhood moving-picture house of none 
at all. In these hours set apart for study, anxious parents 
can find one way of keeping the growing boy and girl at 
home. 

As a rule, teachers and school principals are not per- 
secutors. In a conflict of opinion between Johnny and 
Sister Mary Aloysius, it is highly probable that Sister is 
quite right and Johnny utterly wrong. To allow Johnny 
to assume the contrary is unwise in the highest degree. 
It is a lesson in disrespect for authority and an encourage- 
ment of the anarchy that buds in every growing boy, 
which he will never forget. Should the teacher be a 
Sister, Brother, or priest, it is, in addition, a first easy step 
in anticlericalism. When the child does not “get on” 
well at school, do not blame the teacher, but consult her. 
She may be able to point out (so diplomatically that you 
will never notice it) that some of the fault is your precious 
child’s, but most of it your own; and encourage you to 
apply the proper remedy. 

There is a common delusion that anybody can “run a 
newspaper” or keep a school much better than men and 
women who, after a long intensive training, have devoted 
themselves to these occupations. You, I am sure, are far 
too intelligent to share that delusion. The teacher may 
actually know some things about your young hopeful 
which you have never suspected. She has the trained and 
impartial eye. To her, your Junior is not the one bright 
spot in a disappointing world, but just one more boy. 

These reflections are worthy, I know, of a Polonius 
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who escaped the dagger thrust behind the arras. Most 
assuredly, this job of being a parent is not an easy one. 
But if fathers and mothers will only interest themselves 
in their children, and stir themselves to co-operate with 
the school authorities, their task will become less diffi- 
cult. I once heard of a mother who went to her boy’s 
teacher and said, “What can I do to help?” and the 
But that was many years ago. 
You may not 


teacher promptly fainted. 
Today she will have an answer ready. 
like it. But you will do well to heed it. 


Sociology 
Keeping the Boy Out of Jail 


PaTtrRIcK J. SHELLY 
Chief Probation Officer, New York Magistrates’ Courts 


HE editorial under the caption “Boys in Jail” in 

America for July 28, was most timely. The advice 
of the warden of Cook County Jail, Chicago, on which it 
commented, was well-founded. 

The daring hold-ups and spectacular crimes of a most 
serious nature which are being perpetrated today have 
been the subject of much written and oral comment. 
Where do these youthful criminals come from? AMER- 
IcA’s answer is most reasonable. It is borne out by facts 
which are visible to all interested observers. 

Where these criminals come from can be discovered, in part, by 
anyone who takes an afternoon stroll along New York’s crowded 
streets. Groups of boys approaching their twenties can be found 
in billiard halls and dubious looking “smoke shops” and this 
not only in the summer months but at any time of the year. Fre- 
quently they are in the company of young girls on whose painted 
faces the hard lines of sophistication are already set. The city 
street is no school for virtue. Why are these young people allowed 
to frequent it? Warden Fogarty spoke from much experience 
when he said, “ Hosts of fathers and mothers have quit their jobs, 
and the consequence is that their offspring are going straight to 
the devil.” 

To my mind the problem of the young “ softies,” aptly 
so called, who are too lazy to work, is a most pressing and 
important one. What can be done about it? True, many 
of them have not as yet committed any serious crime, 
but they are, it is reasonable to assume, on the road to 
ruin unless their useless, aimless and potentially dan- 
gerous mode of living is checked. Under the law of the 
State of New York (April, 1925), these young fellows 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one are “ way- 
ward minors.” Among other things this Act provides 
that “ Any person between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one who is wilfully disobedient to the lawful command 
of parent, guardian or other custodian and is in danger 
of becoming morally depraved may be deemed a wayward 
minor.” 

The Act is not invoked as, in my opinion, it should be. 
Parents are unwilling to go to court; they consider it a 
disgrace and they do not wish their boy to have, what 
they call, a criminal record. After seventeen years of 
close contact with human nature, and being blessed with 
a fairly large family myself, I know something of a 
mother’s love, even for the black sheep of the family. I 
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wish, however, I could reach every mother in New York 
whose unemployed son is spending his time in the pool- 
room and the dance hall, so that I could assure her that 
instead of giving her boy a criminal record, we would 
try to prevent him from acquiring one. 

How can the Act be used? By complaining to the clerk 
of the nearest magistrate’s court and by obtaining a sum- 
mons for the youth’s appearance as a wayward minor. 
Our probation department will investigate the facts, and 
if the boy is placed on probation, will, through sympa- 
thetic, yet firm, treatment try to save him for useful 
citizenship. A vital part of probationary supervision is 
the return to the practice of religion by those on proba- 
tion, especially in the case of Catholics. At the root of 
all delinquency is the want of religious training, and its 
constant practice at all times and in all circumstances. 

I am opposed to the practice of locking up the youthful 
first offender and lodging him in the city prison. The 
contact with old and vicious offenders, even for a short 
time, is harmful. Pending investigation, he should be 
placed in a house of detention properly equipped, and 
under intelligent, prudent, and thoroughly moral manage- 
ment. As to the probationary supervision which is. to 
save him from a prison sentence, all depends on the right 
kind of probation officers. Most of the youthful offenders 
with whom I have come in contact left the elementary 
school before graduation. It may be that they have had 
no further taste for study or were about at the limit of 
their intellectual capacity. Some of our high school prin- 
cipals say that perhaps fifty per cent of those who enter 
high school are not capable of completing the full course. 
As a consequence, they drop out. They are not trained 
vocationally, and for the most part take one “ blind-alley ” 
job after another. It seems to me that it would be a splen- 
did investment for the city to extend the trade-school sys- 
tem so that these boys could be placed at some useful 
occupation for which they are best fitted. 

The problem of the wayward minor is intimately con- 
nected with the crime problem. It is safe to say that 
nearly all the young felons we read about today are 
recruited from the wayward minor class. It is most 
natural to expect this, for “‘ The idle mind is the devil’s 
workshop.” “ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” This prevention should have been applied 
earlier in life, but it has not been done, and we are dealing 
now with hard facts. The irresponsible, idle, pleasure- 
seeking, disobedient, disrespectful young fellow is very 
much abroad today. He wants easy money and a good 
time and he is going to take chances with the law in 
attaining his ends. 

May I make the following suggestions, which, I feel, 
would prevent some at least of the serious crimes com- 
mitted by the class described above. 

1. There should be a well-organized welfare bureau 
in each police precinct to advise and warn the hundreds of 
idlers who are to be found all around us. 

2. An employment departmerit should be organized to 
which these young fellows could be referred by the wel- 
fare officer. 
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3. Disobedience to the advice of the welfare officer 
should mean a summons to court as a wayward minor. 

4. Refusing to obey the summons should warrant 
arrest. 

5. The offender should be held in a house of detention 
where he will not come in contact with old and hardened 
offenders, pending complete and impartial investigation. 

6. Full investigation should be made by the probation 
officer, including an examination of the mental and 
physical status. 

7. Probation should mean constant, intelligent, strict, 
yet sympathetic supervision. It should insist, in the case 
of Catholics especially, on the faithful practice of 
religion. 

8. Commitment to a reformatory for violation of pro- 
bation for at least two years (as in the Borstal institu- 
tions in England where trades are taught by experts) 
should be made. 

These suggestions may seem theoretical and impossible 
of accomplishment. To me, however, it seems that they 
can be cc-ried into effect with very little added expense 
to the tax, uyer. I feel it would save many for useful 
citizenship, and would prevent much loss of property and 
of human life. During the war we had an “ anti-loafing 
law.” It worked well. Perhaps, it could be tried now in 
the war on crime. I know wayward minors who, if such 
a system were established within the past year, would not 
now be serving life terms in State penitentiaries. 


PRAYER FOR A LITTLE CHILD 


She is so fresh from Paradise 
Her hair still keeps its gold; 

The beauty of its limpid skies 
Her candid eyes still hold. 


The fragrance of its lilies sweet 
Still haunts her spirit white. 

In earth’s rude ways her little feet 
Lead thou, O Lord, aright! 


So strange the road, so rough, so hard, 
3e thou her tender guide! 

From bruising stone and wounding shard 
Turn thou her steps aside! 


Thou who a timid child once wert 
Make Thou her pathway plain! 

Keep Thou her gentle heart from hurt, 
Her sweet child soul from stain! 


In prudence wise, in feeling pure, 
Make Thou her spirit strong 

Life’s blows with courage to endure 
And buffet hate and wrong! 


In sweet and natural growth of good, 
As skyward grows the flower, 

Her bright expanding womanhood 
With virtue’s fragrance dower! 


So, walking safely ’mid earth’s ill, 
Nor from it taking stain, 

May she with nobly ruling will 
Her soul’s full height attain! 


P. J. Coreman. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


ISCUSSING the question of leakage in the Church, 
the Rev. James A. Rogers, in the Acolyte for August 
11, 1928, tells us: 

Optimists see little leakage in the Church. Yet every-day 
occurrences in parish life disclose that there are some who are 
Catholics only by Baptism, and others who have not even a 
minimum of Catholic instruction. Practically all of these speak 
English and were educated in the United States. There is at 
present no means to determine how many such nominal Catholics 
there may be in the United States. In some quarters fear is 
expressed that there are very many, or that the leakage in the 
Church is considerable. The only way the exact leakage could 
be ascertained would be by a house to house visit in every parish 
of the United States. Where a house to house, door to door visit 
is made, and the results tabulated, astonishing if not staggering 
conditions are revealed even in well-organized parishes, at least 
in cities. 

In support of this last sentence Father Rogers adduces 
statistics from three apparently “ model” parishes. It 
was considered that in each of them practically all the 
children attended the Catholic school, and practically all 
the adults were thoroughly “ practising.” Yet investiga- 
tion showed in one parish 20 per cent, in the other 30 per 
cent of the children not attending any form of religious 
instruction; in the former 28 per cent and the latter 42 
per cent of the adults not attending mass on Sunday; 
in the third parish 38 per cent adults not attending mass, 
over 18 per cent of the marriages invalid, 12 per cent of 
children of school age non-Catholic, 19 per cent of the 
children under school age Protestants or not baptized and 
27 per cent of Catholic children of school age growing 
up without any religious training. Yet this last is con- 
sidered a “normal parish.” 

With apparently all “essentials” provided for, some 
essential has nevertheless been overlooked. Many sugges- 
tions will be obvious. One suggestion, however, when this 
particular problem comes up, the Pilgrim will always 
make. There will never be a cure for leakage in our 
parishes until we add to the outward perfection of parish 
organization its necessary complement: the cultivation of 
a higher and more intense spiritual life than the average, 
the cultivation of real heroism and apostolic zeal in a 
group, both old and young, who will form a real spiritual 
leaven in the parish, and take an active hand in offsetting 
the downward tendencies of the general mass. 





DDRESSING the Association of Italian Catholic 
Young Women on July 15 of this year, Pope Pius 
XI recalled “a phrase which was perhaps one of the 
secrets of the power and of the expansion of ancient 
Rome” . . . which he wished to repeat and apply in 
a Christian sense: “ Nothing has been done if there is 
anything left to be done (mil actum si quid agendum).” 
With this saying in mind, the Holy Father wished to 
inspire the young women of Italy to immense zeal, to 
“ humble courage” and “ holy ambitions.” 
So, whatever be the reasons for the leakage, if due 
account has not been taken of the leavening power of 
youth, the vigor and life that can be put into a parish by 
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young people inspired not merely by a sense of duty, but 
a real home missionary spirit as well, then we may truly 
say, in the old Roman sense, that “ nothing has been done.” 

Hence the Catholic Student Leadership Convention, 
which was held at St. Louis University August 17 to 19, 
1928, gives impetus and form to a movement which goes 
to the heart of the leakage problem. Their eleventh 


Resolution states: 

We recognize our first obligation as Sodalists to be the imita- 
tion of Christ and the dedication of ourselves to His person 
under the inspiration and guidance of His Blessed Mother. 

Imitation of and dedication to Christ embody not only the 
personal aspects of religion, but likewise demand earnest effort 
to secure His domination in every department of life. 

These purposes can best be obtained by such sections as those 
of the Holy Eucharist, Catholic literature, Missions, Catholic 
Action, and others, whose organization and development we 
earnestly commend to students throughout our country. 

This is asking not merely that youth yield to- good in- 


fluences, but that it create them. 





PEAKING at the Commencement exercises of Man- 

hattanville College, in New York City, last June, 
Cardinal Hayes pointed out that God chose the youthful 
David, and not a grown man, in order to vanquish the 
enemy of his people. So the Church today looks to her 
young men and women for defense. 

Much more of the missionary work of the Chuch has 
been accomplished by the young than is usually realized. 
Father Cuevas, in his recently published “ History of the 
Church in Mexico,” shows that the very earliest mission- 
ary work in Mexico was done by children, under the 
direction of the three Flemish Franciscans, Fray Juan 
de Tecto (Van Tacht), Fray Juan de Aora (Van Aar?), 
and Fray Pedro de Gante (Brother Peter of Ghent). 
These three men were the forerunners of the famous 
Franciscan “ Twelve,” who actually carried out the 
evangelization of Mexico. 

Brother Peter’s letter, written on June 27, 1529, to his 
brethren in Flanders, gives an interesting picture of 
missionary life just four hundred years ago: 

My office is to preach and teach day and night. During the 
day I teach reading, writing and singing; at‘night I lecture on 
Christian doctrine and preach. Since the country is immense, 
peopled by an enormous number of people, and the Friars who 
preach are too few to teach such a multitude, we gather in our 
houses the sons of the principal men of standing so as to instruct 
them in the Catholic Faith. They then teach their parents in 
turn. The Friars teach these boys to read, write, sing, preach 
and to celebrate the Divine Office for the service of the Church. 
... I have collected some fifty of the most intelligent, and every 
week I teach them personally that which has to be done or 
preached the Sunday following. It is no small work for me to 
spend night and day at this task of composing and arranging 
their sermons for them. 

On Sundays these boys go out and preach for the city and all 
its surrounding territory, in fours, eights or tens, to a distance of 
twenty or thirty leagues, proclaiming the Catholic Faith, and 
by their teaching preparing the people for baptism. .. . 

When the “ Twelve” came, they relied on the Indian 
children to teach them the native languages. Says the 


chronicler : 
They became children with the children in order to share in 
the knowledge of their language, and through them to work the 
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conversion of this humble people, in the sincerity and simplicity 
of children. And thus it happened that, leaving aside the 
gravity and austerity of their persons, they undertook to play 
with the children with straws or pebbles during their odd bits 
of leisure time, so as to remove all embarrassment in conversa- 
tion, and they kept always paper and ink in their hands and on 
hearing the Indian word they wrote it down, and when oppor- 
tunity offered they said it. In the evening the Friars met and 
communicated their notes to one another, and adjusted to those 
Indian words as best they could the translation that seemed to 
be most fitting for it. And it happened to them that the words 
which today they seemed to have understood, on the morrow did 
not appear to have been as they thought. . . 

Finally, as the result of long prayers, God sent to them 
an “Infant Samuel,” in the shape of a little Spanish boy 
who had picked up the Indian language from his native 
playmates, and through him—living like a Friar amongst 
them—the first insight was obtained into the mysteries of 
Mexican speech. “ When he grew up, he took the habit 
of the Order and worked in it up to his extreme old age 
with holy example and learning: he was called Fray 
Alonso de Molina.” 

Modern counterparts are numerous. Recent mission 
tidings tell of a native village in the Congo which was 
thoroughly instructed and prepared for baptism and 
Christianity, even to the building of a little chapel, by a 
little boy who had been a pupil of the missionaries in his 
earliest years. 

The “ Companions of St. Francis,” a French group of 
youthful foot tourists, invite the folks that they meet on 
the route to join them around the camp-fire, and preach 
to the casual motorists quite devoid of all embarrassment 
about the “ peace of Christ in the reign of Christ,” and 
kindred topics. Methods that will suit one country or one 
locality are unworkable in another, but the principle is 
one which we cannot overlook. 





LUB work among our young people, although it does 

not directly aim at making apostles out of them, 
prepares characters and habits in such manner that the 
selection of spiritual leaders is rendered easier, while, at 
the same time, such work offers a field for older young 
men and women to cultivate their zeal in a practical way. 
The Catholic Community Center of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
organized its Boy’s Club for the use of all boys in Fort 
Wayne, and states: 

In affiliating itself with the Boys’ Club Federation Interna- 
tional it readily agreed to all the conditions laid down by that 
vast organization, particularly “ That there shall be no religious 
instruction in the organization, no proselytizing, each and every 
creed shall come to the Boys’ Club and each and every boy shall 
be encouraged along his own religious convictiens.” 

The usual activities are offered: the Red Cross water 
program, Boy Scouts, Woodcraft League, musical groups, 
handicraft projects, educational groups, etc. 

On the other hand, Father Kilian Hennrich, O. M. Cap., 
doubts the wisdom of such a joint program. The Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade, of which he is the Chief Commissioner, is 
founded on entirely Catholic lines. Recreation, in the 
form of games and play, mass games quiet and active, 
physical exercises, character training, social education, 
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and a varied program of extension work, athletics, health 
training, is offered. The Boys’ Brigade in New York City 
alone holds more than 700 regular weekly meetings 
throughout the year. Over 120,000 boys attend these 
meetings. Some seventy entertainments and 400 excur- 
sions and outings are provided. The Catholic parish, not 
the general community is taken as the basis of operation. 

Concerning the respective merits of the two plans, the 
general community plan under Catholic auspices, affiliated 
with non-Catholic activities, and the plan of the Boys’ 
Brigade, there have been and there will be considerable 
discussion and divergence of opinion. Though the parish 
is the normal basis for such work, I am myself inclined 
to think that in many instances local circumstances and the 
temper and make-up of the community largely determine 
which will be the wisest course to be followed: and that 
the individual Bishop, knowing these local circumstances, 
is the best one to determine where the lines shall be 
broadened or tightened. To bring all our boys’ work in 
this country into one great national organization appeals 
to the imagination, but it must be done with an eye to local 
demands. If a number of large organizations or national 
programs are found working side by side, each with well- 
tried and sound principles but with widely varying methods 
of meeting the situation, local communities can select that 
system which appears best suited to their needs. 





ICHAEL KUTSKO, the _twenty-seven-year-old 

miner of Lansford, Penna., proved an apostle from 
his death-bed. The story of the opening into the form 
of lilies of the beads of his mother’s rosary, which she 
placed in his hands before he died, on July 10 of this year, 
has been made public, and the facts of this seeming 
miracle are now under investigation by the authorities. 
A local paper wrote: 

Michael Kutsko, during the entire time of his severe Ilness 
(five years, after a mining accident), did not complain. He 
resigned himself peacefully to his inevitable fate. . . . He told 
everyone that he was bearing the Cross, and that he would lay 
it down only when his young life should end. His piety and 
continual cheerfulness were seen by all. . . . He never spoke 
of his sufferings, but endeavored only to console other sufferers 


in the hospital. 

Character training, “humble courage,” intelligent 
leadership, purity of life and heroic spirit of sacrifice: 
those are some of the qualities which, engendered under 
the banner of Our Lady, will help to stop our “ leakage.” 

THE PILGRIM. 


TEARS 


He broke, and won your pity 

Through his tears, through his cries. 
Do you never see behind 

Our grief-dry eyes? 


Weeping is the easy way, 
Tears lie never deep... 
But oh, pain’s luxury 
Whose tears they keep! 
BENJAMIN MUSSER. 
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Literature 


Why Do People Read Books? 


FrANcIs TAsot, S. J. 

‘LMOST every category in the decimal system of 
book-indexing is represented by a book or two on 
my shelves. That there is such a variety does not at all 
prove me a person of universal taste. The books merely 
become collected. They remain stationary until such time 
as they glut all the available space, and are thereupon 
evicted in arm-loads, or until they are carried off by ad- 
miring friends, of the books, I hasten to explain. These 
friendly visitors who borrow, it may be piously believed, 
my heterogeneous books are almost as diverse in their 

tastes as the books are in content. 

There is the history professor who has just gone, with 
a group of seventeenth century biographical sketches under 
his arm. He was a charming conversationalist until he 
espied this volume. He opened it and straightway became 
dumb and a bore. His conversation revived as soon as 
I told him he might take the book and read it later. The 
young Irishman, whose thwarted ambition had been to 
enter the navy, happened to glimpse the orange-covered 
“Gloucester Fisherman” by James B. Connolly. When 
I promised to let him read the stories, his eye lighted up 
with that self-same spark that glinted in the eyes of a 
pirate captain when he sighted a prize. 

A clever newspaper man, who used to write the foreign 
news, calls occasionally. Invariably he discovers some 
obviously dry volume, it may be on the theory of govern- 
ment, or on political Europe in the last fifty years, or on 
international law. He always wants the book. On an 
evening, an aspiring poet, who works in a sporting-goods 
store, drops in for a chat. Unguardedly, I remark that I 
have just been reading an advance copy of Father O’Don- 
nell’s new book “A Rime of the Rood.” The poet will 
take no nay; he will bring the book back in an hour, or 
at most two hours, he promises on his word, he just wants 
to peep into it. The tired business-man, to give him his 
favorite title, always ranges his business eye over the book 
cases and then to a corner of the room. He rests not his 
eye on poetry or economics, nor yet on history or ascetic- 
ism. He prefers gay titles and vichy-romance. Despite 
the greatest vigilance on my part, these trashy things are 
so brazen and ubiquitous that they do occasionally find 
their way even into the best-ordered corners. The tired 
business-man, whose name is Mr. Wreeder, carries the 
useless things away with him. 

When Mr. Wreeder arrives at his home, he hurries into 
his smoking jacket, arranges his tobacco implements 
within easy reach, slumps into his soft chair, and reads 
in comfortable leisure. Mrs. Wreeder is already settled 
in a rocking chair within the glow of her favorite lamp- 
shade, the one she got at such a bargain. She sits upright 
and stern, and holds “ Death Comes for the Archbishop ” 
at the proper angle. Juvenal Wreeder is sprawling on the 
back of the lion skin, with Boyton’s “Cobra Island” 
perched against the lion’s head. Gurle Wreeder is pos- 
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tured as mother would never tolerate, if mother would 
only look up from her archbishop, and reading what 
mother would never approve, if mother took the trouble 
to find out it was not a pollyanna book. Gurle forms a 
perfect S, her bobbed head over the book on her knees 
and her toes caught on the side rungs of the chair. The 
child will certainly tumble off, if she is not careful. 

An hour passes. Dad Wreeder has finished his story. 
He discovers that his right leg is asleep. He limps up and 
down the room telling them all that it is long past the 
time for bed. Mrs. Wreeder complains that lier eyes are 
smarting ; she had not noticed it before. Gurle untangles 
herself, stretches languidly and, since only the family is 
there, yawns luxuriously. Juvenal rolls off the lion’s back 
and shivers; he says he is beginning to feel chilly. 

The Wreeders have spent a very pleasant evening. They 
were highly entertained by their respective books. It was 
only on the last page that Dad felt the pins and needles 
in his knee and made such commotion that he disturbed 
the others, so that Mother felt her eyes burning and 
Juvenal realized he was lying in a draught. Their books 
had carried their minds off into far worlds where there 
were no discomforts; but Dad’s noise returned them to 
the little world of the living room and to their own little 
mortal ills. 

There was only one reason why the Wreeders remained 
spell-bound for the evening, just as there is only one 

sreason why visitors abstract books from my room. It is 
entertainment or the desire of being entertained. People 
read books for the same reason that they go to a theater 
or to a ball-game or on a motor ride or to the beach. 
They read books because they expect to enjoy reading the 
books and to be entertained by the books. They are will- 
ing to be uncomfortable while they are reading, if they 
are entertained. But if they do not enjoy the book, they 
cannot find the soft spot in the easy chair, they cannot 
keep their nose from itching or their shoulders from tiring, 
they cannot hold their wandering minds in leash. And 
so, to return to the Wreeders, Dad would prefer a card- 
game to a dull book, Juvenal would tease Gurle if his story 
were not interesting, and Mother would gossip over the 
phone with the coroner’s wife. They would seek their 
entertainment elsewhere, if they could not get it from 
their books. 

Strange it is, the kind of entertainment people enjoy. 
There is a certain theological expert who derives the 
keenest pleasure from old faded treatises of the meticu- 
lously metaphysical medieval writers. Everyone says that 
he is a grand scholar; he is, but he is gluttonous for the 
kind of entertainment which he finds in intricate theo- 
logical treatises. To read a novel is a mortification to 
him, and he takes his penance in other ways. 

Some years ago, when I was immured in a novitiate 
and engaged in the uninterrupted occupation of learning 
how to save my soul, I had more zest and pleasure in my 
reading than I have ever had since. I would count the 
laggard minutes that must elapse before I would have a 
little free time for my book. I was avid to read the 
books again and again, and to read as many as I could. 
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These books were “Christian Perfection” and “ Solid 
Virtue ” and “ Adoration in Spirit and Truth ” and dozens 
more of the same quality. The average man would say 
that they were abysmally dull and dusty. They were 
heavy and intricate and ponderous, but I was ready to 
steal time to read them. I thought these books would 
reveal the secret of sanctity to me. They would, un- 
doubtedly, but I read.them, as I now judge, because they 
offered me the entertainment that I was then seeking. I 
was not interested in romance or adventure or human 
knowledge but in the supernatural. 

A philosopher delves into philosophical books and a 
scientist reads science, an adolescent reads sex-novels, a 
nun reads devotional booklets and a child spells out nurs- 
ery rhymes because each is entertained by these various 
bocks. But the pious nun, since she would find no 
entertainment in an engineering treatise, would not read 
it; and the philosopher would be bored by the nursery 
rhymes and the bouncing baby boy would spurn sex- 
novels as silly. 

Many reasons why people read may be adduced, but 
the fundamental reason is this of entertainment. In that 
statement, I am not guilty of hedonism. I know many 
people who read out of a sense of duty, who read because 
they wish to become more learned or more sanctified or 
better conversationalists or more cultured or more one 
thing or another. But their ambition transfuses the 
books that they read and turns these books into sources 
of real entertainment. If the books were not entertain- 
ing, they would not be read, unless as a hard penance. 
The reading of a book that one does not enjoy is the most 
exacting kind of mortification, it is the dreariest, deadliest 
ordeal. Diverse subjects entertain various readers, but 
no reader, unless some extrinsic force is on him, will take 
up a book that does not offer the prospect of entertain- 
ment, even by way of combating his theories or dogmas 
or prejudices. People read because of the intellectual 
urge they find in books, or because of the moral or im- 
moral emotions that are aroused, because of the inspira- 
tion they hope to derive, or because of the distraction 
from worries or of the solace to tingling nerves, as a 
balm or a drug or an excitator, or because they have 
no one to talk to and nothing else to do. If there were 
a greater prospect of entertainment in a game of tennis 
or cards, in paying a visit, or listening to the radio, they 
would not read. 

More fiction than any other books are sold and read 
because more people are entertained by love and adventure 
and mystery than by any other subject. So few religious 
and ascetical books are read by lay people because so 
few are entertained by the sights along the steep and 
narrow road to heaven. Science and philosophy are poor 
publishing ventures because people are interested in things 
and not in the how or why of them. Biography is enter- 
taining and sells well, because of our curiosity about our 
fellow humans. Naughty novels are popular because 
naughtiness, unfortunately, is a most entertaining subject. 

It is true that a person reveals his inner thoughts and 
his ideals by the type of entertainment in which he revels. 
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A person does not so much show his taste by the books 
he reads as the books show a person’s taste. The books 
follow from the taste, the taste does not go out to the 
books. But this taste for reading books is something 
acquired in the course of one’s intellectual development, 
or in one’s moral and emotional unfolding, or by the series 
of books already read. 

When, therefore, the reading of Catholic books or of 
clean books or of instructive books is urged, the problem 
of getting people to read well and wisely is being con- 
sidered only in its final stage. The taste for good reading 
and Catholic reading must have been already formed be- 
fore the good or the Catholic book will be even looked at. 
And the taste for such books will never be developed 
unless the person is so constituted that he will be enter- 
tained by these books. The problem of Catholic reading, 
then, goes back to the home and the school where tastes 
in intellect and emotions are engendered and where the 
child discovers his preferences in entertainment. 


REVIEWS 


Christ in the Old and New Testaments. By Sister M. Gon- 
zAGA. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company. $3.00. 

The angle from which the author of this volume, who is a 
member of the Community of the Poor Handmaids of Jesus 
Christ, approaches her subject, combining, as it does catechetical 
instruction with biblical exposition, has a novelty that will recom- 
mend the book. Intended primarily for the use of pupils in the 
higher classes of our Catholic schools, it will probably be even 
more popular for study and reading by the clergy and educated 
laity. Sister Gonzaga has evidently read widely and deeply, and 
the volume attests much scholarly labor. These assets, how- 
ever, tend to make it a bit too erudite for school pupils. With so 
much in its favor one hesitates to appear to find fault. Yet it is 
regrettable that technical topics are not always discussed with 
that nice verbal accuracy that must ever characterize Catholic 
theology lest it be misunderstood. The discussion on Christ’s 
knowledge and the hypostatic union especially suffer from this 
defect (p. 139, sq.). Moreover, one is rather startled to find the 
author taking the position, though the opinion is not original or 
novel, that Our Lady and St. Joseph were merely betrothed at 
the time of the Incarnation, and only married after the mystery 
had been revealed to St. Joseph (pp. 53, 72). We read too (p. 3), 
that the “image of God in man is not in the body but in the 
soul,” though the usual catechetical teaching is that it is chiefly 
in the soul. Further, schoolmen do not ordinarily speak of the 
“annunciation” of St. John the Baptist (p. 44), in referring to 
the apparition of the angel to Zachary. Nor does Matt. xviii :22, 
though cited, justify (p. 139), the statement that “the most per- 
fect man falls, as Jesus expresses it, ‘not seven times but seven 
times seven times’.” These, however, are trifles alongside the 
book’s many excellent qualities. W. I. L. 





Fra Angelico. By WitHELM HAUSENSTEIN. New York: E. 


P. Dutton and Company. $9.00. 

The Italian Renaissance in Art: A Study in Appreciation. 
By Orno Pearre FarrFietp. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $5.00. 

The unabated stream of books and monographs on Italian art 
and artists should make thoughtful people realize the vitality of 
the Christian tradition which was the source of their inspiration. 
Wilhelm Hausenstein’s book on Fra Angelico is written in the 
modern German style: epigrammatic, questioning, and with quite 
an original viewpoint on the painter’s characterization. The nar- 
rative and the description of the various works is at times broken 
into by meditations that show ripe reflection on the author’s part. 
His aim is to tell “how this peasant-born Frate, this illustrator 
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of missals, this painter, so sublimely imperturbable and non- 
progressive, so prayerful withal, nevertheless became an artist 
of the highest magnitude.” Through all the Angelico’s pictur- 
esqueness and freedom of treatment the author still sees the 
tradition of Byzantium, the tradition of the ikon. “ The volup- 
tuous and liquid tempera—the denser and more sensuous pasto! 
Yet—here is Byzantium ... Yet, even here—the painting is not 
‘free’—it is still enmeshed held fast within that gold 
. and by a certain attitude which retains the whole.” Yet, 
though the author properly appreciates the entirely different func- 
tion of a picture in the medieval churches from that with which 
we are now familiar, he seems to lack that understanding of 
Catholic asceticism, of Catholic sacramentals, without which the 
inner secrets of the great religious masterpieces are never quite 
laid bare. The book is a handsome product in paper, print, and 
style, with sixty-five full-page plates. Professor Fairfield’s book 
may be characterized as a pleasing and readable summary of 
the best and most accepted commentaries in the classical painters 
of the Renaissance. No claim is made to be original. The treat- 
ment is untechnical, as a practical guide for travelers and students. 
At the same time it is intelligent, and shows rather a high senti- 
ment of the ideal. The author condemns the “art for art’s sake” 
theory. The historical explanations are sufficient to guide the 
student. It would be a help, however, if these popular manuals 
contained a chapter on the purpose (in general) of paintings and 
sculptures of the period treated, and something as to the reason 
for the inclusion of groups and figures, as well as more light 
on the operation of local schools. SE we 





Man Rises to Parnassus. By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. $2.50. 

Professor Osborn’s purpose in delivering these Louis Clark 
Vanuxem Foundation lectures was “to show how the mind and 
spirit of man developed through the conquest of one great obstacle 
after another, in which intelligence rather than brute force always 
played the guiding part.” (Of course there is no such thing as 
the evolution of a spiritual mind; at best there is the freer, wider 
and higher manifestations of powers latent in the soul, brought 
about through education or improved environment.) Since his 
purpose is seemingly constructive, his attitude to primitive man 
kindly, and his style very pleasing, it is quite necessary to check 
up carefully a book which shows much erudition. For a ranking 
scientist, Osborn falls into some very bad unscientific statements, 
e. g. that the sub-Red Crag flints “bring indubitable evidence,” 
etc., etc. He reiterates the statement that Bramford, Foxhall, 
Cromer “men” (if there were really any such, for they are 
“known by flints only”) and Piltdown man did not bury their 
dead. Why? Because we do not find any? But if “at death 
the Piltdown skeleton was caught in the currents of the ancient 
River Ouse and drifted downstream, probably dismembered by 
preying crocodiles and fishes,” may we not conjecture that there 
we have the reason for his not being found buried? The origin 
assigned for religion, i. e. the cave-life genesis of mysticism and 
of a belief in a future existence, is satisfactory neither historically 
nor psychologically. Again there is too much certainty on doubt- 
ful points, too much dogmatism on acridly disputed interpretations. 
Present-day civilized man may or may not be seated on Parnassus 
but he is undoubtedly much better off culturally than the Neander- 
thal and Cro-Magnon men. But is he better off than Piltdown, 
Trinil, Bramford, Foxhall and Cromer “men’’? This is a useless 
question until we settle whether there were any such men. When 
he leaves these hotly disputed prehistoric “men,” Professor Osborn 
is of course on surer ground and he describes well and enter- 
tainingly the various relics and monuments left throughout France 
and Scandinavia which he himself visited to secure first-hand 
knowledge. The last paragraph of his book demands an answer 
and one seems to catch a pathos in his questions: “ Have our 
youth gained in reverence and in faith, our women in modesty 
and love of family? . . . Have we gained the universe and lost 
the spirit?” One feels prompted to reply: “If we have, we can, 
in great part, thank the evolutionists for teaching our young 
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folk that they have animal ancestors on whom to lay the blame 
of their escapades.” It is regrettable that one so keenly sensitive 
to the spiritual needs of our youth as is Professor Osborn should 
contribute in any least way to this moral disruption. F. P. LeB. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Songs of War and Home— One whose interest in the Ameri- 
can workingman is more than academic cannot fail to appreciate 
“The Lights of Home and Other Poems” (Dorrance. $1.00) 
by James S. Boyle. It is realistic in the best sense. It portrays 
in melodious verse and simple words the loves, joys, sorrows and 
reflections of the Pennsylvania coal-miner as known and felt by 
one who has worked in the breakers and underground. An 
accident which incapacitated the author for further manual labor, 
resulted, happily for the world, in the production of this valuable 
book. Humanity rather than technique is to be expected in a 
volume of this kind yet the author’s rhythmical skill reaches a 
high level in several of the lyrics, notably in “The Smile o’ 
Mother” and in “ Mary, the Magdalene.” 

Leona Whitworth Logue’s study of “Recent War Lyrics” 
(Grafton. $1.50), renders a valuable service in sifting the wheat 
from the overwhelming harvest of verse, poetry and futile at- 
tempts at both resulting from the European War. It does more. 
It evaluates and classifies that output and throws into clear relief 
the motifs and technique that distinguish this war poetry from our 
older war songs. It is in no sense an anthology. It is a reader’s 
guide and a safe one. 





Cloister Heroines.—In a country supposed to know very little 
of self-sacrifice it is consoling to realize that behind our convent 
walls many a good Sister is leading a life of unselfish devotion. 
Occasionally this heroism comes to the front. In “ Mother Mary 
Clotilda and Early Companions of the Sister, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary” (Kenedy.) Sister M. Xaveria gives 
a very edifying account of the pioneers who labored to build up 
their Congregation when it was a struggling Community in the 
middle West. As a superior for years, Mother Mary Clotilda 
had much to do with its early expansion, which recently culmin- 
ated in the foundation of Marygrove, in Detroit. The volume is 
written chiefly for the edification and inspiration of the young 
Religious of the Congregation, and that its early beginnings may 
not be lost sight of. However, others interested in the develop- 
ment of Religious life, and especially of Catholic education in 
the country, will find the sketches informative and interesting. 

To not a few Catholics it will come as a surprise to know 
that Adelaide Frances O'Sullivan, born in New York City, 1817, 
is among the hallowed maidens whose beatification the Holy See 
is seriously considering. In “Life of Mother Adelaide of St. 
Teresa” (Oklahoma City: Little Flower Magazine. 50c.), the 
Rev. A. F. Valerson, O. C. D., briefly sketches her long, romantic, 
and holy life. For a little while with the Visitation nuns in 
Washington, in time she joined the Carmelites, and her vocation 
found her at various stages in her active career, an outstanding 
figure in the Religious life of Guatemala, Cuba, Savannah, Ga., 
and ultimately, an exile under persecution, establishing a convent 
of her Order in the diocese of Leon, Spain. In her character 
there were finely blended the choicest qualities of American 
womanhood and the spiritual ideals for which the daughters of 
St. Teresa stand. 

Combining general apostolic activity with a deep mystical inner 
life, Sister Emilie, whose biography is written by C. Richstaetter, 
S. J., and translated by F. C., under the title “A Daughter of 
the Cross” (Kenedy. $2.75), exemplifies how through the faith- 
ful accomplishment of most ordinary duties a soul may ascend 
to the heights of heroic virtue. The author has very happily 
divided his volume into two parts, in the first the brief career 
of the holy nun is outlined; in the supplementary part her 
mystical letters are printed. The record of Sister Emilie’s life 
as superior of a busy hospital, and as the restorer of religious 
discipline te.a community living under a different rule than her 
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own has features that will make it appreciated even by those 
little concerned with the ramification of psychology or the seem- 
ing mysteries of elevated prayer. 





Social Studies—In “Health and Wealth” (Harper. $3.00). 
Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, reprints a number of his addresses touching the 
economics of world health. While some topics which the pages 
treat are fundamental and technical, in general they are popularly 
presented, and even the uninitiated layman will have little diffi- 
culty in following the arguments. Statistics, graphs, and charts 
facilitate this work. In general Dr. Dublin holds a sane and 
conservative view of the modern social problems on which so 
many other writers prove very unsafe guides. He explodes the 
Nordic myth, fails to find in Prohibition the social improve- 
ment its advocates maintain for it, advocates home-making as a 
profession for women and has very little sympathy for the birth- 
control movement, which he maintains is unsocial, grounded on 
a false fear of overproduction, and physically and spiritually 
dangerous both to the State and those who practise it. While one 
will not accept all his conclusions, the presentation of his argu- 
ments on the different subjects with which he deals is usually 
convincing. 

Sociologists, especially those interested in the history of 
philosophy of the labor movement, will find that “A Theory of 
the Labor Movement” (Macmillan. $2.25), by Selig Perlman, 
merits their acquaintance, albeit they may not accept the author’s 
interpretation of contemporary labor movements and his ultimate 
philosophy. After a survey of the more significant national labor 
developments, the British, German, Russian, and American, the 
author passes to an examination of the new theory he desires to 
emphasize. The volume gets added interest because Dr. Perlman 
was originally a believer in the Marxian theory of the labor move- 
ment so that his volume is, incidentally, a record of the processes 
which have brought about a change in his own philosophy of 
the subject. 

An extremely handy reference work for persons interested in 
rural questions is furnished by the second “ Handbook for Rural 
Resources,” edited by Benson Y. Landis (University of Chicago 
Press. $2.00). A great deal of matter is gathered together 
there in concise form, touching on all the principal phases of 
rural work: rural population, standards of living, rural art, educa- 
tion, religious work, recreation, organizations of every type, 
marketing, taxation, production, etc. A valuable part of the book 
is the outline given of the workings of all the various national 
agencies. The Rev. E. V. O’Hara contributes a chapter on the 
“ Rural Work of the Catholic Church.” 





Problems of Pedagogues.— Much stress has been placed re- 
cently on the duty of youth to look forward early to the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship and prepare to discharge them properly. 
Since one’s opportunity for public service is in no small measure 
intimately associated with choosing one’s vocation or occupation 
in life, many high schools have introduced a course in what is 
called “occupational civics,” to help toward this. “Syllabus on 
Vocational Guidance” (Macmillan. $1.00), by Verl A. Teeter, is 
a handbook for teachers guiding these choices. While it leaves 
much to be desired from the standpoint of vocational guidance 
in Catholic schools, since its philosophy is that the function of 
education looks chiefly to man’s economic and social life, with 
the implication that the child is primarily for the State, never- 
theless, it is not without features that will make it helpful for 
our Catholic student guides in secondary schools. 

One of the many modern educational problems is that of secur- 
ing effective supervision of instruction. For this and kindred 
problems, Hubert Wilbur Nutt has prepared “Current Problems 
in the Supervision of Instruction” (Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany). It is prepared for the superintendent or principal upon 
whom devolves the duty of organizing or administrating a super- 
visory program. In the Catholic school system, both directors 
of studies and teachers will find the volume profitable. 
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Tellings. Swan Song. Tide of Empire. Death in the 
Dusk. The Runaways. 

An active memory together with a well-focused imagination 
have enabled Tacy Stokes Paxton to look out upon the world and 
view its joys and sorrows as does a child of seven years. In 
“Tellings” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00), she shares her vision 
of all the confusing things which puzzle the little Childie and 
which no one seems ready to explain. Nor does Mrs. Paxton 
attempt to explain. It is unnecessary for grownups and useless 
for children to explain why first the servants had to go, then 
the horses, then the furniture. One merely sees with Childie 
the scattered facts and gradually joins them to form a very graphic 
picture of a simple family in gallant struggle against misfortune. 
All the implications are very confusing to Childie but perfectly 
legible to those who have looked longer at life. 

The fictional history of the Forsyte family, which began more 
than two decades ago in “ The Man of Property” has under John 
Galsworthy’s providence been brought to a kindly close. “ Swan 
Song” (Scribner. $2.50) celebrates the death of Soames Forsyte, 
the Man of Property who was the embodiment of the family 
spirit. In this volume one finds not merely a shuttle to draw loose 
ends together and stretch the dangling threads into a forced pat- 
tern, but rather a sustained action of the loom which has been 
tirelessly weaving the ample theme of Forsyte tenacity and acquis- 
itiveness. The narrow, egotistical, cynical, materialistic, stubborn 
Soames has thus far escaped judgment and now at the last shift 
Nemesis takes the loom and the Forsyte Saga encounters ulti- 
mate defeat. Mr. Galsworthy has been too much pre-occupied 
with an older generation to note carefully and interpret sympa- 
thetically the rapid changes that have ushered in a new social 
order. Under the fascination of his style and the spell of his 
story one easily shares his preoccupation. 

With the dash and rapid action so characteristic of his writ- 
ings, Peter B. Kyne in “ Tide of Empire” (Cosmopolitan. $2.00), 
tells another of his stories with a western setting. The plot is 
laid in the California of the days when gold had just been discov- 
ered, and mainly in the northern mining camps. The story cen- 
ters about the adventures of Dermod D’Arcy, a young Irish 
immigrant, and they are as varied as they are interesting and 
thrilling. A pretty romance parallels Dermod’s efforts to profit 
by the gold rush. This and the nondescript group among whom 
the hero’s fortunes cast him, gives the author the opportunity for 
chronicling a splendid tale in his wholesome and gripping way. 

In detective fiction it is not usual to find so much novelty 
of plot as is met when Virgil Markham publishes his journal of 
Alfred Bannerlee under the title “ Death in the Dusk” (Knopf. 
$2.50). It is a weird, strange narrative of compelling interest 
that has the advantage of being more than usually well written 
from the literary viewpoint. Added charm attaches to the un- 
folding of the story from the strange background its author gives. 
In a Welsh setting the author has made use of a good deal of the 
folklore that still hangs about the country. However, the leading 
characters are not all natives of Wales, and several Americans 
play important roles in the tragic events that make up the story. 

There is something of the child in every one of George A. 
Birmingham’s characters, that element in a child which makes 
him precocious and fascinating and captivating when he is naughty 
as well as when he is goody-good. The characters, of course, 
are all men and women. 
whether they be kings, mothers, rectors or cooks, and they are 
all very serious in their intrigues. But all of them have that 
child-like quality of irresistibility which Lewis Carroll and Barrie 
and Gilbert thrummed on. Mr. Birmingham’s latest volume “ The 
Runaways” (Bobbs-Merrill) is as entrancing a story as he has 
ever written. Benjy won’t be king and Joyce won’t be queen; 
but they will get married. To avoid a throne, in the far East, 
they separately flee to the most westerly point in Europe where 
Tom Harding is rector and his wife has a girl’s camp. But it is 
not the plot that makes the reader read on and on; it is the 
rippling humor of phrase and character and incident that makes 
one feel that the last page has come all too soon. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


A New Missal for Altar Use 


To the Editor of America: 

No doubt many pastors, solicitous for everything that con- 
tributes to the glory of God’s house, and especially for everything 
used at the altar of sacrifice, have often regretted that the best 
obtainable missal is, after all, no whit better than the so-called 
de luxe editions of the most common-place books. Now, fine as 
linens or vestments may possibly be wrought, they must be 
blessed for altar use; be the chalice ever so richly jewelled, so 
exquisitely sculptured, it must be consecrated. But the Mass- 
book, as containing the word of Christ and the prayers of the 
Church, needs no blessing. Gilt-edged volumes, bound in leather, 
mechanically correct, so to speak, may be had in quantity. But 
the skill and care expended in the issue of our missals has been 
limited to the printer and the binder. Printer and binder as 
such cannot be expected to have sympathy or time for the making 
of a missal, whose every detail would contribute in some way 
to an interpretation of the sacred text. Such a book lies outside 
merely mechanical processes. It is the fruit of love’s labor long 
expended by one who knows what it is to stand at the altar and 
renew the work of Calvary. 

Sitting in ancient libraries, and paging through venerable hand- 
written missals of the Middle Ages, I have found myseif saying 
with a sigh: “It is a great pity we shall never again have Mass- 
books like these. How poorly the best of printed Missals com- 
pare with these, whose every letter was wrought by loving and 
consecrated hands!” 

A short-sighted prophecy, as I now learn—and hasten to inform 
my brother-priests in America. Hand-written missals are gone 
for good, I suppose. But a new edition of the Massbook, com- 
bining the quantity production of the commercial printery with 
the fine exactitude and piauning of the monastic scriptorium is 
already in an advanced stage of preparation. Proof sheets of 
the work, when compared with current issues of the Massbook, 
show how solicitously every smallest detail is being studied. The 
result will be a missal whose superiority should win wide recog- 
nition and acceptance. Prospectuses will no doubt enumerate 
these points of excellence,—and that pleasant task we relinquish. 
I would suggest to pastors or convents, that comtemplate 
buying a missal for altar use, to wait a few months for a chance 
to examine this new issue. The work is being edited by a 
Benedictine abbey of the Rhineland, by monks whose vocation is 
the most perfect enactment of the liturgy, and whose chosen 
avocation is the fostering of liturgical life by all available means. 

Cologne, Germany. GERALD ELrarp, S. J. 


Talking with Non-Catholics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In talking with sincere non-Catholics, Catholic laymen can 
rightly stress the fact that the Catholic religion is practical, as 
well as being Divine. The average American is not greatly inter- 
ested in theological discussions, or the controversies of philoso- 
phers. These things do not appear to help him meet the needs 
of everyday life. If the modern man in the street is to become 
interested in religion he must be shown that it is practical. That 
it actually helps solve the problems of everyday human conduct; 
that it tells him what is right and what is wrong, and that it has a 
direct relation to his treatment of his fellowman in the office, the 
factory and the home. 

For Catholics in America to be able to demonstrate the universal 
practicability of the True Faith, they must, of course, manifest it 
in their own lives in a marked degree. The onlooker must see 
that the Catholic Faith, in the words of the Salvation Army street 
orator, “saves to the uttermost”—and not in any mythical or 
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emotional manner, but actually and literally saves men from the 
commission of evil deeds to which their fallen human nature may 
incline them. 

That is the great apostolate for the generality of Catholics 
in America—the apostolate of example; letting their light shine 
before men so that by the eloquent testimony of their daily lives, 
men may say “ These are indeed the children of Christ's Church”; 
“by their deeds we know them.” Some may go farther and 
follow in the footsteps of David Goldstein and Martha Moore 
Avery, and become street preachers in the greatest of all causes. 
They will be twice blessed, for those who instruct others to justice 
shine as stars in eternity. 


Wollaston, Mass. WiutuiaMm E. Kerrisu. 


Missions in China and the Philippines 


To the Editor of AMERICA 

I think that the readers of AMERICA would be enlightened, not 
to say stimulated, by some statistics of Catholic missionary work 
in China. These statistics are taken from “The Little Atlas of 
Catholic Missions” published by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith: 

One fifth of the mission priests of the world are in China, 
over one-eighth of the mission Sisters, a little less than one- 
tenth the mission Brothers, and over one-quarter the mission 
Catechists. 

The progress in China has been particularly gratifying dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. Many times a total of 100,000 
new church members in a twelve-month have been recorded, 
which figure will grow if the missioners can ride through the 
recent grave difficulties. For teaching religion over 10,000 
prayer schools are being maintained in which there is an en- 
listment of 200,000. Lower schools are numerous though the 
cost of higher education leaves the missions weak in institutions 
for this purpose. China has as many orphan asylums as. the 
United States though the children within them (73,572) total 
but slightly more than fifty per cent the American figure. 
There are 95 hospitals and over 450 dispensaries, 23 printing 
presses, some of * some large, and there are 16 Catholic periodi- 
cals printed within the country. 

Besides this survey of the Chinese mission field, the same 
authority acquaints us with the fact that there are seventy-two 
mission fields in China, fifty-seven of which are Vicariates Apos- 
tolic. In these fields labor Lazarists, Franciscans, Society of the 
Divine Word, Scheut Fathers, Milan Foreign Mission Society, 
Parma Foreign Missions, Capuchins, Paris Foreign Missions, 
Salesians, Maryknoll Foreign Mission Society, Dominicans, Mis- 
sionaries of St. Columban, Augustinians, Passionists, Missionaries 
of St. Peter and Paul and Jesuits. The Society of Jesus has 
alone 382 priests, 32 scholastics and 46 Lay-Brothers in China. In 
the Jesuit missions there are 522,209 Catholics and 77,419 Catechu- 
mens. Besides, the Jesuits have orphan asylums, printing estab- 
lishments, industrial and high schools, and two universities. 

It would take a large volume to tell adequately the story of all 
Catholic mission activities in China. Great as have been the 
accomplishments in the past, we may look with still greater confi- 
dence to the future, since the elevation to episcopal rank of so 
many native Chinese bishops. 

It does not seem to me that too much attention can be called to 
the possible effect of the Americanized Filipinos as a help or a 
hindrance. to the advancement of the church in China and Japan. 
The untold wealth of the Philippine Islands will develop under 
American capital and industrial leadership. The Filipinos will 
then loom large as the bankers and merchants of the Far East. 
If the Filipinos are kept Catholic (they are the only eastern race 
which in its entirety has accepted Catholicism) then their influence 
of the development of Catholicism in China and Japan cannot 
be over-estimated. It is time that America should become awak- 
ened to the needs of the Catholic Philippines, precisely as one of 
the most important strategic positions in the mission field today, 
before it is too late. Many churches in Manila are without priests. 
Single Jesuit missionaries in Mindanao have under their care 
from twenty to forty thousand Catholic Filipinos. The Protestants 
have been and are active. May many religious institutes follow the 
example of the Passionists, who have determined to send this year 
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missionaries to the Philippines. The need of American Nuns in 
the Islands is crying. The Philippine Islands are the “ American 
Door to the Orient.” If we of America sit idly by and do nothing 
to provide for the rising generation in the Philippines, then, not 
only a terrific blow has been dealt to the Church in that garden 
spot of Catholicism, but a magnificent opportunity will have been 
lost to spread the advancement of Catholicism in China and Japan. 
The Americanized Filipino will be America at the door of China 
and Japan. Whether that America will be Catholic or Protestant 
depends on Catholic America. 
New York. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., 
Editor, Jesuit Missions. 


The Dawn of Catholicism in Australia 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The cable has brought us details of the proceedings of the 
Twenty-ninth International Eucharistic Congress just held at 
Sydney. By the slower route of the mails comes the announce- 
ment of the incidental publication of two volumes, by the Rev. 
Eris U. O’Brien, in which is told the story of “The Dawn of 
Catholicism in Australia.” Father O’Brien’s work has a further 
American interest in the record he presents of the career of the 
Rev. Jeremiah O’Flynn, the first missionary priest in the Anti- 
podes. There is an interesting connection therein set forth 
between the Church in the United States and the Australian 
foundation. It is shown that the practical efforts to have the 
spiritual needs of the unfortunate Catholics in the then English 
penal colony, attended to, were made by Father John England— 
later Bishop of Charleston—and the Irish Franciscan Father 
Hayes, who, as Dr. Guilday has recorded in his history of the 
Diocese of Norfolk, saved the American Church from a Jan- 
senistic schism by refusing to become the tool of a clique of 
insubordinate Charleston priests. Dr. England and Father Hayes 
acted because of the inactivity and disregard displayed by the 
London Vicar-Apostolic under whose spiritual jurisdiction this 
antipodean English prison was placed. 

Father O’Flynn was one of the band of French Trappists that 
Dom Augustine L’Estrange brought here, and he labored for a 
while in the West Indies. There, however, he incurred the 
displeasure of Archbishop Neale of Baltimore and went to Rome 
to rehabilitate himself. It was while so engaged he met Father 
Hayes, who was in Rome pleading the case of the Irish hierarchy 
against the Veto program of the British Government, and by 
him was induced to undertake the mission to Botany Bay as the 
Australian colony was then styled. He arrived in Sydney, No- 
vember 9, 1817, but the governor would not allow him to minister 
to the colonists, and, after a short time, transported him back to 
England. It has been the commonly accepted story that he was 
arrested so suddenly that he had to leave the Blessed Sacrament 
unconsumed in the house of a man named William Davis, where 
it was piously guarded for nearly two years until the next priest 
arrived in Sydney. This Father O’Brien’s book disputes and 
holds that Father O’Flynn deliberately left the Sacred Host 
behind, quoting the Rev. Dr. Polding: “as a last consolation 
to the unhappy people from whom he was torn. . . in order that 
the continual presence of the Infinite might exercise a salutary 
influence upon the lives of the people.” Either version makes 
an interesting background for the incident of the Eucharistic 
Congress. In his preface to the book Father O’Brien says: 

The revelation which is to be made of the true Fr. O’Flynn 
is no mere iconoclasm wreaked upon the flimsy, stucco-like 
figure which we have been accustomed to place upon a high 
pedestal for unquestioning reverence. A century has wrapped 
his personality, not in the cobwebs of oblivion, but in the 
gaudy raiment which the real man could never have worn. 
But local critics seem to think that there is an over-zeal in 

the effort to draw this portrait of Father O’Flynn, and, that the 
historian, in his eagerness to show as he says, that the courageous 
missionary “never was as great as his few great deeds; but 
occasionally he was greater than his many small ones,” has 
minimized the worth of the “ great deeds.” 


New York. T. F. M. 





